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This  study  examined  the  relationship  between  pupil  per- 
formance on  a  program-dependent  mastery  test  in  reading  and 
overall  reading  ability,  school  assignment  and  their  inter- 
action.    This  study  was  designed  to  determine  whether  a 
competency-based  program  in  reading  reduces  the  usual  normal 
distribution  of  reading  achievement  when  all  pupils  are 
allowed  varying  amounts  of  time  to  master  program  objec- 
tives . 

The  dependent  variable  used  was  the  Ginn  Level  10 
mastery  test   (copyright,   1976) .     Student  scores  on  the  total 
test  and  eight  subtests  were  analyzed.     Independent  vari- 
ables were  students'  normed  reading  ability,  measured  by  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test   (copyright,   1978) ,  schools  to 
which  students  were  assigned,  and  their  interaction.  Four 
hundred  and  nine  tests  were  collected  from  grades  three 
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through  six.     Subgroups  of  above  average   (n=121)  and  below 
average   (n=65)   readers  were  created  for  the  inferential 
analyses . 

A  linear  regression  model  was  used  to  test  for  signifi- 
cant relationships  between  the  dependent  and  independent 
variables.     A  chi-square  analysis  tested  for  a  significant 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  students  from  each  subgroup 
who  attained  mastery  criterion.     Item  analyses  (p-values, 
latent-trait  difficulty  indices,  and  goodness-of-f it  to  the 
one  parameter  logistic  model)  v/ere  computed  and  Pearson 
product  moment  correlations  were  computed  between  nine  vari- 
ables . 

Results  of  the  analyses  indicated  that  MAT  was  a  strong 
predictor  of  performance  on  the  mastery  test   (alpha  level 
.01).     School  assignment  was  significant  for  one  subtest 
(Vocabulary  I)   and  one  interaction  was  significant 
(Decoding  I) .     A  significant  difference  in  the  proportions 
of  subgroups  achieving  mastery  favored  the  above  average 
readers . 

The  researcher  concluded  the  performance  of  below 
average  readers  was  significantly  lower  than  above  average 
readers  despite  additional  time  in  instruction.  Although 
varying  the  amount  of  instructional  time  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient intervention,  the  interaction  observed  for  one  subtest 
and  the  significant  relationship  between  school  assignment 
and  performance  on  another  suggest  that  teachers  in  some 
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schools  have  devised  interventions  which  minimize  student 
dependence  on  overall  reading  ability. 

Research  is  need  to  ascertain  which  factors  were  suc- 
cessful interventions.     Research  is  also  needed  to  determine 
how  best  to  evaluate  competency-based  instructional  programs 
and  testing  components  which  accompany  them. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Problem 

This  study  examined  the  untested  assumption  within 
mastery  models  of  instruction  that  students'  differential 
aptitudes  for  learning  specific  skills — such  as  reading 
skills — are  irrelevant  for  mastery  of  instructional  content 
so  long  as  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  learning  and  the 
testing  to  ascertain  mastery  is  content  specific.  Informal 
observations  of  this  research  have  raised  doubts  about  the 
soundness  of  this  assumption. 

The  Purpose 

The  primary  purpose  was  to  determine  how  variation  in 
performance  on  a  program-dependent  mastery  test  is  related 
to  overall  reading  achievement  and  how  this  performance  is 
moderated  by  school  assignment.  A  supplemental  investiga- 
tion examined  the  items  which  differed  for  above  average  and 
below  average  achievers  in  terms  of  selected  item  character- 
istics.    The  central  question  of  this  study  was 

Does  the  linear  combination  of  the  variables 
reading  achievement,   school  assignment,  and  their 
interaction  accounr  fcr  a  significant  proportion 
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of  variance  on  a  program-dependent  mastery  test 
for  which  all  students  have  received  instruction? 

The  theoretic  rationale  for  this  investigation  is  discussed 

in  the  following  section. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Student  achievement  in  reading  is  usually  assessed 
through  norm-referenced  achievement  tests.     These  tests  are 
constructed  to  yield  a  substantial  distribution  of  scores  in 
reading  achievement  for  a  given  age  level.     Test  results  for 
individuals  are  interpreted  through  the  use  of  percentile 
ranks,  stanines,  or  grade  equivalents  which  permit  compari- 
son to  the  total  norm  group.     Because  the  use  of  normed 
achievement  tests  is  extensive,  achievement  in  many  content 
areas  such  as  reading  has  become  accepted  to  be  normally 
distributed  throughout  an  age  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  mastery  testing  in  reading  which 
accompanies  current  competency-based  reading  programs 
disregards  the  normal  variations  in  student  reading  ability. 
All  students  who  have  been  instructed  are  expected  to  master 
a  certain  percentage  of  skills  regardless  of  overall  reading 
ability.     These  tests,  criterion-referenced  in  design,  may 
be  used  in  schools  to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  instruc- 
tional programs.     Usually  termed  mastery  tests,  these  tests 
are  the  most  frequently  used  criterion-referenced  tests  in 
practice   (Berk,  1978). 
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Although  much  research  has  been  done  on  criterion- 
referenced  tests  in  general,  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  unique  qualities  of  a  program-dependent  mastery  test 
(Brittain,   1981)  .     The  purpose  of  a  program-dependent 
mastery  test  is  to  test  only  the  objectives  which  accompany 
a  specific  instructional  program. 

The  theoretical  basis  for  the  design  of  sequential 
skill  development  and  mastery  testing  comes  from  mastery 
learning  theory   (Block,   1971;  Bloom,   1976;  Bobbitt,  1918; 
Carroll,   1963;  Charters,   1923).     This  theory  has  been  made 
operational  in  competency-based  programs  for  teaching  skills 
such  as  reading  and  math.     Within  a  competency-based  pro- 
gram, objectives  are  designed  in  a  hierarchical  order.  The 
hierarchy  developed  for  each  program  is  based  on  sequential 
skill  development  and  is  usually  invariant  from  student  to 
student.     That  is,  students  must  master  skills  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hierarchy  to  be  prepared  to  master  skills  farther  up 
the  hierarchy.     This  type  of  planned,  invariant  hierarchy  of 
skill  development  is  broken  into  levels  for  instructional 
purposes.     Mastery  at  each  level  is  considered  necessary  for 
a  student  to  progress  to  the  next  level. 

To  facilitate  mastery  of  each  level,  the  primary 
objective  of  the  mastery  learning  model  of  instruction  is  to 
allow  each  student  as  much  time  as  necessary  to  learn  and 
master  any  skill  level  before  advancing  to  the  next  level  in 
the  learning  hierarchy.     An  equation  to  exemplify  this 
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theory  of  academic  achievement  was  developed  by  Carroll 
(1963)  : 

,  r.  ■,         ■  ^-time  spent  to  learn  > 

degree  of  learning  =  f  (—.  ^   ,   ,  .  ^  ) 

^  ^         *time  needed  to  learn 

According  to  this  formula,  time  is  one  major  difference 
between  the  mastery  learning  model  and  non-mastery  models  of 
instruction. 

Supporters  of  mastery  learning  theory  believe  the 
majority  of  students  can  learn  a  majority  of  school  tasks, 
regardless  of  students'   individual  differences,   if  enough 
time  on  task  is  allowed  to  assure  mastery   (Horton,   1981)  . 
Therefore,  in  theory  at  least,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
mastery  learning  model  is  not  limited  by  the  distribution  of 
a  given  trait,  in  this  case  reading  achievement,  within  the 
norm  group.     Such  distributions  should  not  inhibit  the 
successful  mastery  of  objectives  which  are  taught  if 
sufficient  time  is  given  to  each  child  to  learn  and  master 
an  objective. 

Research  examining  the  traditional,  non-mastery 
approach  to  learning  supports  the  theory  that  under 
non-mastery  conditions  in  which  all  students  receive  the 
same  instructional  time,  the  normal  distribution  of  an 
academic  trait  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  achievement  of 
each  student.     A  strong  relationship  exists  between  each 
student's  entering  aptitude  and  final  performance  (Carroll, 
1963;  Torshen,  1->1~:)  .     Although  insrruction  occurs,  if  time 
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spent  in  instruction  is  equal  for  all  students,  the  instruc- 
tion will  not  change  the  distribution  of  achievement.  Those 
students  who  enter  knowing  less  will  leave  knowing  less  and 
be  less  prepared  to  begin  learning  at  the  next  level  of 
study. 

The  mastery  learning  model  of  instruction  was  designed 
to  ensure  that  all  students  master  objectives  taught  and 
that  they  will  be  prepared  for  future  instruction.  The 
model  is  comprised  of  six  components:     organizing  objec- 
tives, preassessment ,  instruction,  diagnostic  assessment, 
prescription,  and  postassessment  (Torshen,  1977) .     These  six 
components  are  interrelated  and  therefore  dependent  on  each 
other.     If  the  mastery  learning  model  is  not  effective,  that 
is,  if  students  are  not  able  to  show  mastery  of  objectives 
on  postassessment,  evaluation  of  all  six  components  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  cause  of  failure.     Because  of 
this  interrelationship  between  and  among  components, 
accuracy  in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  the  components 
is  crucial.     For  example,  defining  objectives  and  estab- 
lishing the  hierarchy  through  which  students  will  progress 
should  have  a  strong  theoretical  base  in  that  content  area 
as  well  as  in  curricular  theory.     The  instructional  and 
prescription  components  should  draw  from  current  knowledge 
of  effective  instructional  models  and  learning  theory. 
Finally,  the  three  components  which  are  used  for  assess- 
ment— preassessment,  diagnostic  assessment,  and  post- 
assessment — need  a  proper  r.easurement  basis.     For  these 
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three  components  to  properly  identify  student  deficiencies 
or  gains,  testing  materials  must  be  constructed  which  are 
accurate  and  valid  for  these  uses. 

The  mastery  tests  which  are  designed  for  use  in  the 
mastery  learning  models  are  criterion-referenced  in  design 
and  should  meet  appropriate  psychometric  requirements  for 
criterion-referenced  tests   (see  Berk,   1980;  Hambleton, 
Swaminathan,  Algina,  and  Coulson,   1978;  and  Linn,   1979  for 
reviews  of  reliability  estimation  procedures  for  criterion- 
referenced  and  mastery  tests) .     In  addition,  content  vali- 
dation is  required  to  assure  that  accurate  domain  definition 
and  item  generation  procedures  have  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  test   (Millman,   1974)   and  the  assignment  of 
mastery  status  on  the  basis  of  a  test  score  requires 
research  into  the  criterion-related  and  construct  validity 
of  the  test   (Linn,  1979). 

Instructional  theorists  believe  two  other  types  of 
validity  are  important  to  program-dependent  mastery  tests 
(McClung,   1977) .     First,  the  test  must  possess  curricular 
validity.     This  is  established  when  the  tested  objectives 
can  be  found  in  the  objectives  of  the  established  curriculum 
being  taught.     For  example,  if  a  reading  mastery  test  is 
measuring  decoding  of  blends,  the  content  of  blends  must 
exist  in  the  reading  curriculum.     Second,  instructional 
validity  of  tested  items  must  exist.     Not  only  should  blends 
be  part  of  the  outlined  objectives,  they  must  be  taught. 
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These  two  types  of  validity — curricular  and  instructional — 
are  what  make  program-dependent  tests  unique.     Through  the 
established  hierarchy  of  skills,  which  are  in  turn  tested, 
curricular  validity  is  established.     The  mastery  learning 
model  components  of  instruction  and  prescription  assure 
instructional  validity. 

The  application  of  existing  criterion-referenced 
research  to  the  construction  of  classroom  level  mastery 
tests  has  been  haphazard.     Hambleton  and  Eignor   (1978)  found 
many  deficiencies  in  test  validation  for  criterion- 
referenced  tests  used  commonly  in  public  schools.  Note- 
worthy were  their  conclusions  that  reliability  of  the  tests 
and  validity  of  test  score  use  are  questionably  determined 
and  reported.     More  critical  evaluations  have  come  from 
theorists  concerned  with  reading  instruction  (Brittain, 
1981;  Shuy,  1982;  Walmsley,   1979)  .     These  researchers 
contend  that  even  if  basic  psychometric  analyses  were 
complete  and  acceptable  in  a  measurement  sense,   such  tests 
probably  do  not  test  the  true  process  of  reading. 
Walmsley 's  research  on  establishing  adequately  defined 
domains  of  reading  so  that  items  for  testing  can  be 
developed  indicated  that  establishing  separate  domains  may 
not  be  possible  due  to  the  f ractionalization  this  imposes  on 
the  reading  process.     Brittain   (1981)   reemphasized  this 
point  and  questioned  the  notion  of  invariant  hierarchies 
built  into  commercial  competency-based  reading  programs. 
Shuy  believes  tests  presently  being  used  may  be  inadequate 
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to  draw  inferences  about  student  reading  ability.     He  sug- 
gested that  test  results  are  superseding  the  judgment  of 
good  reading  teachers.     This  overemphasis  on  test  scores  may 
focus  attention  away  from  reading  content  or  more  extensive 
teacher  training   (Shuy,   1982) . 

The  researchers  discussed  above  raise  doubts  as  to  the 
feasibility  that  mastery  testing  solely  can  be  used  for 
inferences  about  student  reading  ability  and  for  monitoring 
student  reading  progress.     If  the  validation  of  test  use  is 
incomplete,  and  if  the  ability  to  test  the  process  is 
suspect,  can  the  results  be  used  to  accurately  monitor 
either  a  competency-based  reading  program  designed  according 
to  the  mastery  learning  model  or  the  individual  students 
within  that  program? 

A  need  therefore  exists  to  test  the  basic  assumption 
existing  within  the  mastery  learning  model  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  current  development  of  program  dependent  criterion- 
referenced  tests.     First,  does  a  competency-based  instruc- 
tional program  tend  to  equalize  the  normed  distribution  of 
the  trait  of  reaching  achievement?     That  is,  do  students  who 
have  been  instructed  in  a  specific  level  of  objectives 
geared  to  their  functional  level  perform  similarly  regard- 
less of  their  overall  reading  ability?     And  second,  based 
upon  examination  of  item  statistics,  what  are  the  structural 
or  content  characteristics  of  items  on  the  mastery  tests 
which  function  differently  for  above  and  below  average 
readers  who  have  received  the  same  instruccicn? 
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In  this  study,  an  analysis  was  made  of  students'  total 
score,  subtest  scores  and  responses  to  individual  items  on  a 
program-dependent  mastery  test  in  reading  which  accompanied 
a  widely  used  commercial  competency-based  reading  program. 
All  students  had  received  instruction  on  the  objectives  for 
this  test.     This  reading  program  fits  the  mastery  learning 
model  in  that  all  six  components  are  presented  and  imple- 
mented.    Above  average  and  below  average  readers  were 
identified  on  the  basis  of  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
(MAT)   percentile  ranks. 

Limitations 

The  sample  used  in  this  study  was  taken  from  one  North 
Florida  county.     Therefore,  generalizability  of  results  is 
limited  to  similar  populations.     This  study  analyzed  test 
results  from  one  test.  Level  10  of  one  basal  reading  series — 
Ginn  and  Company,   720  Reading  Edition.     Although  this  test 
fits  the  description  of  a  program-dependent  test,  the  speci- 
fic results  of  these  analyses  cannot  be  generalized  to  other 
published  tests  of  this  type  without  similar  analysis. 

Definitions 

A  criterion-referenced  test  is  one  which  "depend (s) 
upon  an  absolute  standard  of  quality"    (Glaser,   1963,  p.  519) 
for  interpretation  of  test  scores. 
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A  mastery  test  is  "a  criterion-referenced  test  used  to 
ascertain  an  individual's  status  with  respect  to  a  well 
defined  behavioral  domain"    (Popham,   1978,  p.  93). 

A  program-dependent  test  is  a  test  organized  around 
objectives  sequenced  in  a  hierarchical  arrangement  with 
items  keyed  to  each  objective   (Brittain,  1981) . 

A  compentency-based  instructional  program  identifies 
objectives,   sequences  these  objectives,   instructs  students, 
and  tests  for  mastery  of  objectives.     Students  instructed 
using  a  competency-based  instructional  program  enter  the 
skill  hierarchy  at  their  functional  level  and  are  not 
progressed  until  mastery  of  each  level  is  achieved. 

Above  average  readers  have  been  identified  for  this 
study  as  students  who  achieved  a  percentile  rank  of 
seventy-seven  or  higher  on  the  Meteropolitan  Achievement 
Test  in  reading. 

Below  average  readers  have  been  identified  for  this 
study  as  students  who  achieved  a  percentile  rank  of  thirty 
or  below  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  in  reading. 

School  Assignment  in  this  study  is  used  as  a  control 
variable  and  refers  to  the  school  which  a  student  attends. 
Students  from  nine  elementary  schools  participated  in  this 
study. 

Mastery  status  is  a  variable  used  in  this  study  to 
designate  whether  or  not  students  achieved  the  mastery  level 
criterion  on  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test.     The  criterion 
used  in  this  study  was  a  minimum  score  of  seventy -tnree  out 
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of  the  ninety-one  items.     This  criterion  was  used  because  it 
is  the  recommended  criterion  set  by  Ginn  and  Company  for 
this  level  test. 

Assumptions 

The  major  assumption  of  this  study  is  that  the  pre- 
scribed instruction  necessary  for  taking  the  program- 
dependent  test  took  place  within  each  classroom  prior  to 
testing.     The  monitoring  done  in  each  elementary  school  by 
curriculum  resource  teachers,  combined  with  the  mastery 
learning  model  component  structure  of  the  Ginn  720  Basal 
Reading  Series,  assures  that  instruction  did  take  place. 
However,  the  use  of  every  instructional  activity  in  the 
reading  series  could  not  be  verified  as  occurring  for  all 
students  in  the  sample. 

A  second  assumption  of  this  study  was  that  a  single 
linear  model  could  be  used  to  characterize  the  relationship 
between  the  dependent  variable  and  the  predictor  variables 
of  interest. 

Organization  of  the  Study 
This  chapter  presented  the  problem  under  study  and  a 
rationale  for  investigating  this  problem.     A  review  of  the 
germane  literature  is  presented  in  Chapter  Two.     This  review 
covers  three  areas:     mastery  learning  theory,  criterion- 
referenced  testing,  and  item  analyses  of  criterion- 
referenced  tests.     The  research  methodology  used  in  this 
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study  is  discussed  in  Chapter  Three.     This  discussion  covers 
the  topics  of  instrumentation,   subject  selection,  and  data 
analyses.     A  report  of  the  results  of  these  analyses  is 
contained  in  Chapter  Four.     Chapter  Five  contains  a  discus- 
sion of  the  results,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  for 
future  research. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Although  research  has  been  done  on  the  psychometric 
properties  of  criterion-referenced  tests,  limited  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  interaction  of  such  tests  with 
curriculum  content  areas  or  the  impact  of  criterion- 
referenced  tests  on  instructional  design.     The  discussion  in 
Chapter  One  outlined  the  problem  under  study.     The  litera- 
ture review  presented  in  Chapter  Two  discusses  current 
research  germane  to  the  problem.     Three  topics  are  reviewed 
in  Chapter  Two:     mastery  learning  theory,  general  practices 
in  criterion-referenced  measurement,  and  item  analyses  for 
criterion-referenced  tests. 

Mastery  Learning  Theory 
Mastery  of  program  objectives  is  the  goal  of 
competency-based  programs   (Torshen,   1977,  p.   41).  Mastery 
learning  theory  is  an  approach  to  structure  curricula  and 
instruction  to  ensure  all  students  attain  acceptable  levels 
of  performance  in  competency-based  programs.     This  model  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  a  majority  of  students  can 
learn  the  basic  skills  in  school  curricula  when  instruction 
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is  of  good  quality,  appropriate,  and  when  adequate  time  is 
spent  on  learning   (Torshen,   1977) . 

Mastery  learning  theory  has  evolved  from  the  works  of 
twentieth  century  educators  as  Block   (1971) ,  Bloom   (1976) , 
Bobbitt   (1918),  Carroll   (1963),  Charters   (1923),  and  Tyler 
(1950) .     The  overall  emphases  of  these  theorists  are  that 
goals  need  to  be  established,  and  objectives,   from  which 
instruction  can  be  planned,  need  to  be  pinpointed  and 
sequenced.     Once  instruction  is  planned,  adequate  learning 
time  must  be  provided  for  learning  to  occur.  Finally, 
assessment  must  be  given  to  determine  the  extent  of  learn- 
ing. 

The  mastery  learning  model  consists  of  six  components: 
objectives,  preassessment ,  instruction  diagnostic  assess- 
ment, prescription,  and  postassessment   (Torshen,  1977, 
p.  41) .     These  six  components  are  interdependent.  There- 
fore, for  a  mastery  based  program  to  achieve  its  goal — 
acceptable  levels  of  performance  in  a  competency-based 
program — each  of  these  six  components  must  be  evaluated  and 
validated. 

Operational  difficulties  of  the  mastery  model  proposi- 
tion exist  due  to  the  implication  by  theorists  that  no 
longer  is  it  acceptable  to  have  large  percentages  of 
students  who  fail  to  master  curricular  objectives.  Instruc- 
tional practices  such  as  teaching  to  the  average  child, 
pacing  total  classes  through  an  established  curriculum 
regardless  of  ability  levels,  and  lack  of  adequate 
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assessment  to  provide  feedback  on  instructional  quality  are 
targets  of  advocates  of  the  mastery  model.     If  students  are 
to  master  objectives  prior  to  moving  to  new  content,  the 
factors  of  time,  individual  student  aptitude,  and  accurate 
assessment  measures  become  important  considerations. 

Time  spent  in  learning  is  crucial  for  the  success  of 
the  mastery  learning  model.     Both  the  amount  of  school  time 
devoted  to  on  task  instruction  as  well  as  the  flexibility  in 
the  amount  of  time  each  student  requires  have  become 
important  aspects  to  mastery  learning  theorists.  Carroll 
(1963)   defined  the  degree  of  student  learning  as  a  function 
of  the  time  spent  in  learning  compared  to  the  time  necessary 
to  learn.     Through  this  definition  Carroll  suggested  that 
almost  all  students  could  attain  mastery  of  prescribed 
objectives  if  given  adequate  time.     Bloom  (1971,   1976)  noted 
that  time  on  task   (time  spent  in  active  learning)  directly 
relates  to  the  amount  a  student  learns. 

In  order  to  plan  for  flexible  amounts  of  instructional 
time,  the  importance  of  identifying  individual  aptitudes 
becomes  necessary.     Bloom  (1971,   1976)   lists  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  differing  cognitive  entry  levels  as  a  major 
factor  in  promoting  mastery  of  basic  skills.     Bloom  argued 
that  if  students  are  normally  distributed  with  respect  to  a 
certain  trait,  given  the  same  instruction  and  instructional 
time,  then  final  performance  will  be  normally  distributed 
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as  well.     That  is,  a  strong  relationship  would  exist  between 
entering  aptitude  and  final  performance   (Torshen,  1977, 
p.   50) . 

By  following  mastery  learning  principles  however,  this 
relationship  between  entering  levels  of  aptitude  and  final 
performance  should  diminish.     When  instructional  time  is 
varied  to  student  needs,  most  students  should  attain 
mastery.     Research  indicates  that  cognitive  entry  charac- 
teristics do  tend  to  affect  postassessment  performance 
(Bloom,   1976;  Block  &  Anderson,   1975) .     Other  research 
supports  the  premise  that  a  mastery  learning  approach  can 
intervene  and  reduce  this  relationship  between  entering 
aptitude  and  postassessment  performance  (Torshen,  1977, 
p.  72). 

The  third  important  factor  in  operationalizing  the 
mastery  learning  model  is  proper  assessment  to  provide 
information  on  student  aptitude  as  well  as  to  determine 
performance  on  content.     Assessments  used  for  this  purpose 
are  usually  criterion-referenced  in  design  although 
normative  data  may  be  used  to  determine  entry  level 
abilities.     A  thorough  review  of  criterion-referenced 
assessments  is  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Although  the  mastery  model  of  instruction  has  fostered 
numerous  educational  programs  such  as  non-graded  schools, 
individualized  instruction,  and  programmed  learning 
packages,  criticism  of  the  theory  does  exist.     Most  criti- 
cism is  directed  at  -he  limitations  such  a  model  rr.ight 
impose  on  learning.     That  .s,  do  hierarchical,  preplanned 
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objectives  limit  thought  processes  in  students?    For  this 
reason,  critics  believe  competency-based  programs  relying  on 
mastery  learning  principles  should  be  restricted  for 
specific,  universally  needed  basic  skills   (Anastasi,  1976; 
Cronbach,   1971)  .     This  interpretation  of  mastery  models 
suggests  the  mastery  learning  concept  is  most  effective  for 
subjects  which  require  rote  learning  and  which  emphasize 
convergent  thinking. 

General  Practices  in  Criterion-Referenced  Measurement 
Thorndike  (1913)   initiated  the  theoretical  basis  of 
criterion-referenced  measurement.     Although  sporadically 
reintroduced  during  the  twentieth  century  by  other  psycho- 
metricians   (Flanagan,   1951;  Ebel,   1962)   it  was  Glaser  (1963) 
who  operationally  defined  the  difference  between  norm- 
referenced  and  criterion-referenced  tests.     Glaser  disting- 
uished norm-referenced  testing  from  criterion-referenced 
testing  by  the  standard  use  as  the  reference  for  interpre- 
tation of  test  scores.     In  norm-referenced  measurement  the 
standard  is  relative.     That  is,  individual  score  interpre- 
tation is  dependent  on  the  norm  group.     In  criterion- 
referenced  measurement,  the  set  standard  is  absolete.     In  a 
criterion-referenced  system  scores  are  interpreted  without 
the  performance  of  peers  being  a  relevant  factor.  Rather, 
individual  performance  is  compared  to  a  set  criterion;  this 
criterion  is  usually  set  a  priori. 
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Variations  in  the  definition  of  criterion-referenced 
measurement  exist   (Harris  &  Stewart,   1971;  Millman,  1974) 
because  of  alternative  views  of  domain  definitions  and  item 
generation  techniques.     However,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  distinction  between  norm-referenced  and  criterion- 
referenced  testing  is  "whether  the  comparison  of  the  score 
is  made  to  other  individuals'   scores   (norm-referencing)  or 
to  some  specified  standard  or  set  of  standards  (criterion- 
referencing)  "    (Mehrens  &  Lehmann,   1969,  p.   50).     The  goal  of 
criterion-referenced  measurement  is  not  to  distinguish  among 
individuals  but  "to  discriminate  among   [sic]   those  who  have 
and  have  not  reached  set  standards"    (Mehrens  &  Lehmann, 
1969,  p.   51) . 

Criterion-referenced  tests  which  are  used  to  dichotom- 
ously  separate  examinees  into  masters/non-masters  of  speci- 
fied objectives  are  called  mastery  tests.     The  required 
level  of  performance  for  determining  mastery  status  (cut-off 
scores)   is  set  a  priori.     The  determination  of  the  placement 
of  the  cut-off  score  is  an  area  of  current  psychometric 
research.     This  cut-off  point  should  not  be  arbitrary  (Glass, 
1978).     Walmsley   (1979)  noted  that  if  the  usual  cut-off  for 
mastery   (80  percent  correct)   is  used,   in  most  categories 
poor  readers  would  be  expected  to  perform  better  than  good 
readers  actually  perform.     Setting  standards  is  a  question 
of  criterion  test  score  validity  because  these  standards 
affect  the  accuracy  of  classifications  of  individuals.  An 
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extensive  discussion  of  the  topic  of  setting  cut-off  scores 
can  be  found  in  Berk   (1978) ,  Chapter  4  by  Hambleton. 

Test  reliability  measures  for  criterion-referenced 
tests  have  been  heavily  researched.     Popham  and  Husek  (1969) 
pointed  out  that  classical  methods  for  determining  reli- 
ability would  yield  lower  reliability  estimates  on 
criterion-referenced  tests  because  of  the  dependence  of 
these  measures  on  score  variability.     Although  score 
variability  is  not  a  necessity  for  a  good  criterion- 
referenced  test   (Linn,   1979)   the  lack  of  this  variability 
causes  difficulty  in  determining  reliability  in  traditional 
ways. 

Psychometricians  have  proposed  alternative  indices  for 
calculating  the  reliability  of  criterion-referenced  tests. 
Livingston   (1972)  used  deviations  from  the  criterion  point 
rather  than  the  mean  for  calculating  reliability.  Other 
theorists  argued  that  reliability  of  criterion-referenced 
tests  should  be  viewed  in  terms  of  consistency  of  classifi- 
cation rather  than  the  traditional  view  of  minimal  error  in 
measurement.     Alternative  reliability  indices  which  reflect 
this  viewpoint  were  developed  by  Hambleton  and  Novick  (1973) 
and  Swaminathan,  Hambleton,  and  Algina   (1974) .     Huynh  (1976) 
and  Subkoviak   (1976)  developed  procedures  using  single 
administration  of  tests.     Brennan  and  Kane   (1977)  used 
generalizability  theory   (Cronbach,  Gleser,  Nanda,  and 
Rajaratnam,   1972)   as  a  framework  for  developing  a  reli- 
ability index.     Berk   (1980)   concluded  the  choice  of  a 
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criterion-referenced  reliability  index  depends  upon  many 
factors  including  "test  forms  assumption,  whether  or  not  a 
cutting  score  is  set  .   .   .  intended  test  score  interpreta- 
tion, type  of  decision  and  seriousness  of  losses  associated 
with  the  decision  errors"   (p.   345)  .     Thorough  reviews  of 
criterion-referenced  reliability  indices  are  in  Berk  (1980) 
and  Hambleton,  Swaminathan,  Algina,  and  Coulson   (1978) . 

Validity  for  each  use  of  a  criterion-referenced  test 
must  be  established.     The  uses  of  test  results  have  been 
categorized  as  formative  or  diagnostic  and  summative  or 
evaluative   (Skager,   1975) .     Each  type  of  use  should  be 
validated  separately.     In  addition,  content  validation  is 
required  to  assure  that  accurate  domain  definition  and  item 
generation  procedures  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  test   (Millman,   1974) .     The  assignment  of  mastery  status 
on  the  basis  of  a  test  score  requires  research  into  the 
criterion-related  validity  and  construct  validity  of  the 
test   (Linn,   1979) .     If  mastery  of  content  is  necessary  as  a 
prerequisite  for  moving  to  a  new  skill,  construct  validity 
is  needed   (Cronbach,   1971) .     However,   if  assignment  of 
mastery  status  implies  differential  instructional  treat- 
ments, that  is,  if  the  score  is  used  to  infer  a  prediction 
about  this  student's  potential,  criterion  validity  is  needed 
(Linn,  1979). 
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Criterion-Referenced  Testing  in  Content  Areas 
The  most  extensively  used  type  of  criterion-referenced 
test  in  practice  is  the  mastery  tests   (Berk,  1978) .  These 
tests  accompany  published  instructional  programs  and  are 
used  at  the  classroom  level  for  diagnostic  purposes  or  to 
certify  mastery  of  skills.     Mastery  tests  are 
criterion-referenced  in  derivation  and  therefore  should  be 
reviewed  for  adequacy  by  criterion-referenced  methods. 

Hambelton  and  Eignor   (1978)   established  thirty-nine 
guidelines  pertaining  to  the  evaluation  of  criterion- 
referenced  tests.     They  then  used  these  guidelines  to  review 
eleven  popular  criterion-referenced  tests  in  reading  and 
math.     They  concluded  that  little  evidence  was  offered  for 
the  validity  of  cut-off  scores  determining  mastery  status, 
reliability  was  handled  inappropriately  or  not  at  all,  and 
very  few  tests  discussed  error  in  terms  of  score  stability 
which  affects  the  consistency  of  mastery/non-mastery  status 
(p.   325) .     Hambleton  and  Eignor  also  noted  that  these 
commercial  tests  should  be  labeled  "objective-based  tests" 
as  described  by  Popham  (1978)   rather  than  criterion- 
referenced  tests  because  they  appear  to  be  developed  from 
behavioral  objectives  rather  than  domains.     They  noted  that 
developing  tests  from  behavioral  objectives  rather  than 
domains  is  less  than  ideal  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
establishing  item  pools   (p.   325) . 

Walmsley  did  research   (1979)   on  the  application  of 
criterion-referenced  tests  zo  reading  behavior  and  also 
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cited  problems  in  the  development  of  item  pools.  Walmsley 
described  the  problem  as  attempting  to  f ractionalize  the 
process  of  reading  and  define  numerous,   specific  universes 
of  reading  skills.     According  to  Walmsley,  reading  theorists 
are  skeptical  that  f ractionalization  of  reading  is  theoreti- 
cally possible.     Therefore,  what  exists  is  the  irrecon- 
cilability of  a  measurement  technique — criterion-referenced — 
which  demands  that  subject  matter  be  precisely  defined  with 
the  process — reading — which  resists  efforts  to  be  precisely 
defined   (p.   574) .     Shuy   (1982)   discussed  this  problem  of 
f ractionalization  in  terms  of  the  reading  process. 
According  to  Shuy,  early  decoding  skills  differ  from  later 
developmental  reading  skills   (p.   56) .     Students  learn 
specific  sound-letter  correspondents,  word  parts  and 
sentences  but  later  ignore  the  majority  when  reading 
(p.   56) .     Good  readers  learn  to  rely  on  large  cues  rather 
than  small  cues   (p.  57)   such  as  specific  decoding  skills. 
Therefore,  testing  small  component  skills  rather  than  the 
totality  of  reading  does  not  help  the  teacher   (p.   57) .  Shuy 
further  concluded  that  reliance  on  test  results  for 
information  distracts  attention  from  reading  content  and 
teacher  training. 

In  his  study,  Walmsley  explored  three  important 
questions.     First,  can  reading  universes  be  defined  which 
f ractionalize  the  reading  process  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
reading  knowledge?     Second,  is  there  a  way  to  construct, 
administer  and  analyze  a  test  of  a  specific  aspect  of 
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reading?    Third,  how  can  results  be  interpreted  from  a 
reading  perspective?     Walmsley's  research  led  him  to  conclude 
that  it  is  possible  to  define  a  reading  universe  in  some 
cases  but  the  definition  will  "be  derived  from  the  test 
constructor's  perspective  of  the  reading  process  .   .   .  many 
arbitrary  decisions  have  to  be  made  on  what  constitutes  the 
dimensions  of  the  universe"    (p.   602) .     In  his  research, 
Walmsley  tested  student  knowledge  of  the  structural  analysis 
of  CVC   (consonant-vowel-consonant)  words.     Even  when 
narrowing  the  universe  to  this  small  aspect  of  reading  to 
construct  a  test,  Walmsley  encountered  difficulty  in  defining 
the  boundaries  of  acceptable  items.     Decisions  were  made 
arbitrarily  to  deal  with  certain  aspects  of  reading  such  as 
nonsense  words  or  the  use  of  CVCC  (consonant-vowel-consonant- 
consonant)  words.     Walmsley  believed  such  decisions  may  have 
significant  impact  on  testing  outcomes.     Walmsley  also  noted 
that  constructing  a  test  for  structural  analysis,  even 
though  difficult,  was  not  nearly  as  complicated  as  testing 
comprehension.     He  listed  reading  theorists   (Drahozal  and 
Hanna,   1978)  who  emphasized  that  little  empirical  evidence 
is  offered  to  support  the  test  developer's  actions  of 
subdividing  comprehension  into  multidimensions .  According 
to  these  researchers,  this  lack  of  evidence  makes  the 
results  from  such  tests  difficult  to  interpret  in  terms  of 
actual  student  knowledge.     Walmsley  concluded  that  a  lack  of 
congruence  exists  between  statisical  analysis  and  conceptual 
perspective  of  the  content  matter  of  reading.     He  noted  that 
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to  this  point  the  statisical  procedures  used  have  imposed 
the  conceptual  perspective  onto  the  subject  matter.  That 
is,  the  decision  to  use  criterion-referenced  measurement  to 
ascertain  proficiency  of  students  has  led  program  developers 
to  define  content  like  reading  in  f ractionalized  terms  in 
order  to  make  it  amenable  to  testing.     Because  this  frac- 
tionalization  does  not  have  a  theoretical  base  and  may  not 
be  appropriate  for  instruction,  score  interpretation  can  be 
unjustified  or  at  least  misleading. 

Brittain   (1981)   supported  Walmsley's  view  that  mastery 
tests  in  reading  f ractionalize  reading  into  atomistic  parts. 
She  contended  that  this  f ractionalization  has  equated 
learning  to  read  with  mastery  of  isolated  skills.  The 
assignment  of  mastery  or  non-mastery  status  on  the  basis  of 
the  test  is  questionable  in  terms  of  its  relationship  with 
reading  as  a  whole. 

Brittain  noted  two  other  factors  pertaining  to  test 
content  which  limit  the  interpretation  which  can  be  made 
from  test  results.     First,  the  hierarchical  order  developed 
by  publishers  implies  their  particular  sequencing  represents 
the  natural  order  of  learning  to  read.     Such  ordering  has 
not  been  verified.     Second,  certain  subskills  are  tested 
whose  relationship  to  reading  is  not  direct.     That  is, 
certain  skills  as  color  identification  on  readiness  level 
tests  do  not  necessarily  need  to  be  mastered  prior  to 
successful  reading  instruction. 
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Finally,  Brittain  noted  the  paucity  of  items  on  any  one 
objective   (usually  three  to  five)  heightened  misclassif ica- 
tion  of  students  and  that  passing  scores  were  set  arbi- 
trarily. 

Item  Analyses  for  Criterion-Referenced  Tests 
Logical  and  empirical  item  reviews  are  recommended  for 
all  items  included  on  mastery  tests   (Hambleton,  Swaminathan, 
Algina,  and  Coulson,  1978)  .     Through  the  logical  review,  the 
relationship  between  items  and  objectives  is  verified. 
Empirical  review  is  conducted  through  examination  of  student 
responses  to  items.     "The  purpose  of  empirical  review  is  not 
to  select  items  on  the  basis  of  item  statistics  but  to 
improve  items  before  they  are  included  in  the  domain" 
(Haladyna  and  Roid,   1981b,  p.   39) . 

Research  on  Item  Properties 
Item  difficulty  is  an  important  concern  because  the 
level  of  test  difficulty  is  tied  to  item  difficulties  and 
mastery/non-mastery  status  is  determined  by  successfully 
answering  certain  percentages  of  questions.     Haladyna  and 
Roid   (1981a)   emphasized  that  items  vary  in  difficulty  as  a 
function  of  instruction.     Therefore,   items  should  be 
analyzed  for  their  sensitivity  to  instruction. 

Indices  have  been  proposed  to  assess  the  instructional 
sensitivity  of  criterion-referenced  test  items.     Some  of 
these  indices  are  computed  by  comparing  item  responses  from 
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either  two  testing  sessions   (pretest  and  posttest)  or  two 
groups   (uninistructed  and  instructed) .     Cox  and  Vargas 
(1966)  developed  the  pre-  to  post-difference  index   (PPDI) . 
This  index  is  the  percentage  difference  in  pre-  to  posttest 
item  difficulties.     Brennan  and  Stolurow   (1971)  suggested 
using  the  PPDI  to  compute  a  percentage  of  possible  gain 
(PPG) : 

PPDI 

PPG  =  -J— QQ  -  pretest  difficulty   (p  value) 

Popham  (1971)  proposed  using  a  phi  coefficient  to  determine 
instructional  sensitivity  for  each  item  by  using  the  cate- 
gories correct  and  incorrect  on  pre-  and  posttests. 
Haladyna   (1974)   developed  a  combined  samples  point  biserial 
correlation   (COMPBI)   using  instructed  and  uninstructed 
students.     The  size  of  the  coefficient  is  influenced  by  the 
mean  difference  in  total  test  scores  between  persons  getting 
the  item  right  or  wrong. 

Other  indices  to  measure  instructional  sensitivity  have 
been  developed  using  Bayesian  statistics   (Helmstadler ,  1974) 
and  item  response  theory   (Hambleton  and  Cook,   1977)  .  A 
discussion  and  comparison  of  these  indices  can  be  found  in 
Haladyna  and  Roid  (1981b). 

Millman   (1978)   investigated  the  relationship  between 
item  difficulty  and  item  format  and  the  relationship  between 
item  difficulty  and  language  by  using  computer  generated 
variations  of  items.     He  found  changes  in  item  content  had 
more  effect  on  difficulty  than  item  format.     He  concluded 
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that  item  difficulties  can  be  made  to  fluctuate  by  changes 
in  how  questions  are  asked.     More  complex  questions  were 
more  difficult.     Millman  believed  that  knowledge  about 
determinants  of  item  difficulty  would  aid  test  makers  to 
select  those  content  and  format  variations  to  include  which 
would  ensure  that  the  skill  or  domain  has  been  adequately 
sampled . 

Haladyna  and  Roid   (1981a)   contrasted  the  effects  of 
test  construction  by  random  sampling  of  items  with  items 
chosen  using  a  latent  trait  model  which  matched  item 
difficulty  levels  to  the  achievement  levels  of  the  students. 
They  hypothesized  that  random  selection  of  items,  which  is 
most  frequently  used,  does  not  evenly  distribute  errors  of 
measurement  for  criterion-referenced  tests  as  is  assumed  in 
norm-referenced  tests  and  that  the  difficulty  level  of 
individual  items  changes  with  ability  levels  of  students. 
They  also  investigated  the  effect  of  test  length  on  error  of 
measurement.     The  results  of  their  research  indicated  that 
at-level  tests   (tests  which  match  student  achievement  levels 
with  item  difficulty  levels)   consistenly  produced  the 
smallest  errors  of  measurement.     In  addition,  test  length 
accounted  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  variance  and  was  a 
powerful  factor  in  reducing  error.     The  function  of  test 
length  was  curvilinear  with  the  greatest  decrease  in 
measurement  error  occurring  between  ten  and  twenty  items. 

Smith   (1978)   investigated  the  effects  of  various  item 
selection  methods  on  classification  accuracv  and 
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consistency.     By  simulating  pretest  and  posttest  data  on  one 
thousand  examinees,  Smith  varied  instructional  effectiveness 
to  three  levels:     students  with  high  ability  gaining  much 
and  with  low  ability  gaining  little,   students  with  no  gain, 
and  students  with  much  gain.     This  study  is  significant  in 
that  it  varied  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  which 
could  be  expected  in  a  normal  classroom.     Especially  per- 
tinent is  level  one — students  with  high  ability  gaining  much 
and  with  low  ability  gaining  little — since  this  is  probably 
most  reflective  of  many  in-school  situations. 

Smith  used  four  indices  to  select  forty  items  on  four 
randomly  parallel  tests.     His  results  showed  that  the  best 
item  statistic  depended  upon  the  level  of  instructional 
effectiveness.     For  level  one,  varied  amounts  of  instruc- 
tional effectiveness,  the  point  biserial  correlation  was 
best  for  both  accuracy  and  consistency.     Smith's  work  also 
showed  that  variability  might  exist  in  actual  testing 
situations  to  the  point  where  this  classical  statistic  is 
actually  useful.     Such  variability  would  be  more  apt  to  exist 
in  testing  situations  which  were  not  specifically  program 
dependent  but  were  assessing  general  competency  levels 
within  a  domain. 

The  issue  of  variability  within  the  sample  is  crucial. 
Shoemaker  and  Johnson   (1981)   in  assessing  construct  validity 
of  a  district  written  math  criterion-referenced  test  hypoth- 
esized that,  posttest  variance  would  be  greater  than  pretest 
variance.     This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.     A  possible 
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explanation  is  that  they  did  not  make  the  distinction 
between  program-dependent  and  program-independent  tests 
(Brittain,  1981) .     Their  analysis  was  of  a  specific  program- 
dependent  test,  indicated  by  their  concurrent  analysis  of 
time-on  task  in  classrooms  spent  on  the  objectives  covered 
by  the  test.     In  a  program-dependent  situation,  posttest 
variance  may  be  reduced  since  all  students  are  being  taught 
to  master  the  objectives.     In  addition.  Shoemaker  and 
Johnson  found  that  most  criterion-referenced  test  scores 
correlated  with  norm-referenced  test  scores  on  similar 
objectives.     They  interpreted  this  as  evidence  for  construct 
validity  of  their  criterion-referenced  test.     Again,  this 
evidence  may  be  faulty  for  a  program-dependent  test.  Both 
tests  may  be  measuring  other  constructs  in  similar  ways. 

Another  major  focus  in  item  analysis  for  assessing 
criterion-referenced  test  accuracy  is  to  assess  the  consis- 
tency of  answers  and  patterns  of  responses  between  items 
grouped  to  certain  objectives.     Although  traditional  test 
theory  assumes  that  errors  are  unsystematic  and  variability 
of  errors  is  constant  across  all  examinees   (Harnisch,  1981) 
the  examination  of  item  response  patterns  helps  to  determine 
to  what  extent  errors  are  consistent.     Harnisch  used  two 
indices:     NCI — the  consistency  between  response  patterns  of 
an  individual  and  the  difficulty  ordering  for  the  norm 
groups,  and  ICI — the  degree  of  consistency  in  an  individ- 
ual '     response  pattern  within  a  topic  over  time.  Harnisch 
noted  that  Tatsuoka  and  Tatsuoka   I'lSSO)    found  that  removing 
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students  with  low  NCIs  resulted  in  a  more  unidimensional 
data  set.     In  most  cases,   students  with  low  NCIs  are  making 
either  careless  mistakes,  missing  easy  questions  or  are 
inconsistent  in  answers.     Harnisch  found  significant  differ- 
ences on  NCIs  for  low  ability  and  high  ability  students  when 
compared  by  teacher.     This  suggested  teachers  may  emphasize 
different  content  when  teaching  similar  materials. 

Differential  item  functioning  for  members  of  dicho- 
tomous  groups  has  been  explored  through  the  use  of  latent 
trait  models   (Lord  &  Novick,   1968).     Garcia-Quintana  (1981) 
examined  person  fit  to  statewide  criterion-referenced 
assessment  data  using  the  RASCH  model.     Although  a  very 
small  percentage  did  not  fit  the  model,  the  majority  of 
subjects  who  did  not  fit  had  lower  than  average  abilities. 
Garcia-Quintana  concluded  that  in  most  cases  misfits  occur- 
red when  low  ability  students  correctly  responded  to  diffi- 
cult items. 

Other  studies  have  investigated  differential  item 
functioning  by  the  use  of  latent  trait  models.  These 
studies  have  centered  around  student  characteristics  such  as 
race  or  sex  and  have  relied  on  normed  referenced  test  data. 
The  purpose  of  these  studies  was  to  identify  items  which 
function  differentially  for  members  of  subgroups.  If 
differential  functioning  of  an  item  is  significant,  the  item 
is  questionable  in  terms  of  validity  testing  the  construct 
equally  for  all  students.     The  item  should  be  reviewed  for 
adequacy,  revised  or  thrown  out.     Various  methods  have  been 


proposed  to  assess  differential  functioning.  Comparisons 
and  reviews  of  these  methods  can  be  found  in  Shepard, 
Camilli,  and  Averill  (1981). 

Summary 

Mastery  learning  theory  suggests  that  the  relationship 
between  the  normal  distribution  of  a  trait  like  reading  and 
final  performance  in  a  competency  based  program  can  be 
minimized.     By  assuring  adequate  learning  time  and  using 
diagnostic  assessments,   student  mastery  of  content  objec- 
tives can  be  accomplished.     Final  outcomes  are  measured 
through  the  use  of  mastery  tests,  usually  criterion- 
referenced  in  design. 

Research  by  reading  theorists  on  the  use  of  mastery 
tests  raises  doubts  about  how  accurately  such  tests  measure 
the  domain  of  reading.     Two  major  problems  have  been  pin- 
pointed.    First,  are  currently  produced  mastery  tests 
constructed  and  validated  adequately?    And  second,  can  such 
tests  truly  assess  the  reading  process  and  provide  the 
diagnostic  or  predictive  information  which  is  needed? 

Experimental  research  on  criterion-referenced  tests  has 
helped  to  determine  empirical  methods  for  establishing  test 
reliability  and  validity  and  for  reviewing  test  items.  The 
results  of  such  research  indicate  that  test  error  can  be 
reduced  by  using  item  selection  indices  which  are  sensitive 
to  instructional  effectiveness  and  by  adequately  sampling  a 
domain. 
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Although  a  research  base  exists  for  developing  more 
dependable  criterion-referenced  tests  for  use  in  competency- 
based  programs,  program  developers  are  not  incorporating 
these  results  into  test  design.     A  review  of  eleven  popular 
criterion  referenced  tests  in  reading  and  math  led  Hambleton 
and  Eignor   (1978)   to  the  conclusion  that  few  acceptable 
validation  procedures  were  used  to  assure  test  quality. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  test  the 
mastery  learning  assumption  that  a  competency-based 
instructional  program  will  minimize  the  normal  distribution 
of  students  on  a  mastery  test  in  reading.     A  second  purpose 
of  this  study  was  to  analyze  items  of  a  mastery  test  in 
reading  to  identify  content  and  structural  characteristics 
of  items  on  which  above  average  and  below  average  readers 
differed. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
MATERIALS  AND  I4ETH0DS 


The  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  the 
variation  in  performance  on  a  program  dependent  mastery  test 
is  related  to  overall  reading  ability,   school  assignment, 
and  the  interaction  of  these  variables.     Variations  in 
performance  were  examined  at  the  total  test  level,  the 
subtest  level,  and  at  the  item  level. 

Research  Hypothesis 

Overall  reading  ability,  school  membership,  and  their 
interaction  account  for  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
variance  in  student  scores  on  a  program  dependent  mastery 
test  even  when  each  student  receives  instruction  at  his  or 
her  developmental  level  and  for  varying  lengths  of  time  to 
develop  mastery.     Factors  other  than  instructional  time 
influence  examinee  performance. 

The  following  statistical  hypotheses  were  tested  as 
specific  components  of  this  general  research  hypothesis: 
1.     For  below  average  and  above  average  students  in  the 

sample,  there  is  no  significant  relationship  (at  alpha 
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level  .05)  between  total  scores  obtained  on  the  Ginn 
Level  10  mastery  test  and  the  weighted  linear  combina- 
tion of  MAT  percentile  rank,   school  assignment,  and 
their  interaction. 

2.  For  each  of  the  eight  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  subtests, 
there  is  no  significant  relationship  (at  alpha  level 
.025)  between  scores  on  the  subtests  and  the  weighted 
linear  combination  of  MAT  percentile  rank,  school 
assignment)  and  their  interaction  for  below-average  and 
above  average  students  in  the  sample. 

3.  For  those  above  average  and  below  average  readers  who 
take  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test  in  reading,  there 
is  no  significant  difference   (at  alpha  level  .01)  in 
the  proportions  who  achieve  mastery  status. 

In  addition  to  the  three  hypotheses  tested,  the  perfor- 
mance of  above  average  and  below  average  readers  was  com- 
pared on  three  item  parameters  for  each  of  the  ninety-one 
items  on  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test.     These  parameters 
included  item  p-values,  item  fit  to  the  one  parameter 
logistic  latent-trait  model,  and  latent-trait  difficulty 
indices . 
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Instrumentation 

Ginn  720  Basal  Reading  Series ^  Level  10  Mastery  Test 
(copyright y  1976) 

The  program-dependent  mastery  test  used  as  the  major 
dependent  variable  in  this  study  was  the  Level  10  mastery 
test  from  the  Ginn  720  Basal  Reading  Series.     This  test 
qualified  as  a  program-dependent  test  because  it  only 
measures  skill  acquisition  taught  within  the  hierarchy 
developed  for  the  Ginn  720  Basal  Reading  Series.     In  this 
particular  test,  skills  taught  in  Level  10,  A  Lizard  to 
Start  With,  are  included  on  the  test.     This  test  also 
qualified  as  a  sample  test  from  a  competency-based  reading 
program  exemplifying  the  mastery  learning  model.     All  six 
components  of  the  mastery  learning  model  are  incorporated 
into  the  instructional  cycle  of  the  Ginn  reading  program. 

The  test  is  divided  into  ten  subtests.     Eight  subtests 
were  used  in  this  study.     These  eight  subtests  were  chosen 
because  they  represent  the  three  major  teaching  strands  of 
each  Ginn  reading  level.     These  strands  are  comprehension, 
vocabulary,  and  decoding.     The  subtests  used  and  the  number 
of  test  items  on  each  subtest  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  Level  10  mastery  test  was  chosen  for  this  study 
because  it  spans  grade  levels  in  which  students  have  had 
test-taking  practice.     Level  10,  A  Lizard  to  Start  With,  is 
designated  a  fourth  grade  level  reading  book.     Due  to  the 
mastery  learning  model,  however,   students  might  enter  the 
book  as  early  as  third  grade  or        lare  as  sixth  grade. 
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Table  1 

Item  Breakdown  by  Subtest  on  the 
Ginn  Level  10  Mastery  Test 


Subject  Skill  Tested  Niimber  of  Items 

Comprehension  I                   Literal  10 

Comprehension 

Comprehension  II                  Inferential  24 

Comprehension 

Vocabulary  I                        Word  Meaning  25 

Vocabulary  II                       Context  10 

Decoding  I                            Syllables  5 

Decoding  II                          Digraphs  6 

Decoding  III                        Vowels  6 

Decoding  IV  Word  Parts   5 

Total  91 


Entry  into  Level  10  is  determined  by  attaining  mastery  of 
Level  9  skills,  or  by  passing  the  placement  test  for  Level 
10  for  students  who  are  new  to  the  school. 

No  reliability  or  test  validation  information  is 
reported  in  the  teacher's  test  manual.     Two  contacts  with 
consultants  of  Ginn  and  Company  have  been  made.     No  informa- 
tion on  the  psychometric  evaluation  of  this  test  has  been 
made  available  by  Ginn  and  Company  at  this  time. 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Test   (copyright,  1978) 

The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test   (MAT)  was  used  to 
determine  reading  percentile  ranks  on  each  student  in  the 
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sample.     Level  Elementary  was  administered  to  third  and 
fourth  grade  students  and  Level  Intermediate  was  adminis- 
tered to  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students.     All  students  used 
form  JS.     The  reliability  estimate,  reported  in  the  test 
manual  and  based  on  the  Kuder-Richardson  Formula  20,  is  .95 
for  the  Intermediate  level  and  .96  for  the  Elementary  level. 

The  MAT  percentile  ranks  were  used  for  two  purposes. 
First,  the  subgroups  of  above  average  and  below  average 
readers  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  percentile  rank. 
Second,  student  percentile  ranks  were  used  subsequently  in 
analyses . 

Subjects 

The  subject  population  for  this  study  was  limited  to 
nine  elementary  schools  in  a  North  Florida  county.  The 
administration  of  each  school  volunteered  to  make  the  data 
available  for  the  study.     The  nine  schools  serve  a  diverse 
population  including  rural  and  suburban  students,  low  income 
to  professional  home  backgrounds,  and  racial  and  sexual 
ratios  similar  to  that  of  the  total  district.  Participants 
in  this  study  included  all  students  enrolled  at  each  of  the 
nine  elementary  schools  who  were  given  the  Level  10  mastery 
test  between  April  and  June  of  1982. 

Characteristics  of  the  subject  population  are  listed  in 
Table  2. 

The  percentile  ranks  from  the  MAT  for  all  students  were 
used  zo  select  the  two  subgroups  of  above  average  and  below 
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average  readers.     In  April  of  1982,  the  MAT  in  reading  was 
administered  to  each  student.     This  test  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  sampled  school  district's  student  evaluation  process. 
Students  with  a  percentile  rank  of  seventy-seven  or  higher 
were  chosen  for  the  above  average  readers.     These  students 
fall  within  the  top  three  stanines  for  their  national  norm 
group.     Students  with  a  percentile  rank  of  thirty  or  lower 
were  chosen  as  the  below  average  readers.     These  students 
fall  within  the  lowest  four  stanines  for  their  national  norm 
group.     Part  of  stanine  four  was  used  for  the  below  average 
reader  group  because  the  mean  IIAT  percentile  rank  for  the 
total  sample  was  fifty-nine.     Therefore,  this  subject 
population  scored  slightly  above  the  national  norm  group 
average.     Table  3  displays  the  grade  equivalent  and  scaled 

Table  3 

Grade  Equivalent  and  Scaled  Scores  Corresponding 
to  the  MAT  Percentiles  used  as  Cut-off  Points  for 
Below  Average  Reader  and  Above  Average  Readers 


Grade  3 

Grade 

4      Grade  5 

Grade  6 

Grade  Equivalent  5.3 

7.5 

9.1 

10. 1 

Scaled  Score  707 

749 

778 

797 

Above  Average 

Reader 

Subgroup 

Grade  Equivalent            2  .  7 

3.3 

4.1 

4.5 

Scaled  Score  621 

655 

682 

693 

Below  Average 

Reader 

Subgroup 
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scores  corresponding  to  the  percentile  ranks  used  as  the 
cut-off  point  for  each  subgroup.     Therefore,  the  grade 
equivalents  and  scaled  scores  displayed  are  the  maximum 
attained  by  the  below  average  reader  subgroup  and  the 
minimum  attained  by  the  above  average  reader  subgroup. 

By  using  selection  criteria  previously  described, 
sixty-five  students  were  identified  as  below  average  readers 
and  one  hundred  twenty-one  were  identified  as  above  average 
readers.     The  composition  of  these  subgroups  is  described  in 
Table  4 . 


Table  4 

Grade,  Sex  and  Racial  Composition 
of  Subgroup  Populations 


Grade  3  Grade  4  Grade  5  Grade  6 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Fema; 

Black 

0 

0 

7 

4 

9 

13 

2 

3 

White 

0 

0 

2 

7 

13 

7 

0 

1 

Other 

0 

0 

1^ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

10 

12 

23 

20 

2 

4 

Below  Average  Readers 

(n=65) 

Black 

3 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

White 

40 

40 

22 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

_0 

_0 

_0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

43 

47 

22 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Above  Average  Readers  (n=121) 
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Data  Collection 
The  total  sample  of  409  Level  10  mastery  tests  was  col- 
lected between  April  and  June  of  1982.     The  testing  required 
for  this  sample  collection  was  part  of  the  instructional 
cycle  within  each  school.     Therefore,  no  student  was 
required  or  asked  to  volunteer  for  testing.     All  students 
tested  were  students  who  had  been  instructed  in  Level  10 
reading  objectives  and  who  were  recommended  for  mastery 
testing  by  the  classroom  teacher.     Tests  were  administered, 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  sampled  school  district,  by 
the  curriculum  resource  teacher  assigned  to  each  elementary 
school. 

Once  scoring  and  recording  of  scores  were  completed  at 
the  school  level,  tests  were  sent  to  the  researcher.  A 
student  number  was  assigned  to  each  test  to  preserve  confi- 
dentiality.    Each  student's  grade  level,  race,  and  sex  were 
also  recorded. 

Data  Analysis 

Descriptive  Analysis 

Means,  standard  deviations,  and  Pearson  product  moment 
correlations  were  computed  between  total  score,  the  eight 
subtest  scores,  and  MAT  percentile  rank  using  the  total 
sample,  the  above  average  readers  and  below  average  readers. 
Correlations  were  also  computed  between  MAT  percentile  ranks 
and  Ginn  test  scores  for  students  in  each  school  sufisample. 
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Hypothesis  Analysis 

Hypotheses  I  and  II.     Hypotheses  I  and  II  were  tested 
with  multiple  regresion  using  the  following  linear  model: 

Y  =  a  +  h^X^  +  h^X^  +  h^X^X^ 

where      Y  is  the  dependent  variable 

(score  on  Ginn  test  or  subtest) 

is  the  score  on  the  MAT; 

X^  is  school  assignment;  and 

X^X2  is  the  interaction  between 

school  assignment  and  score 
on  the  MAT. 

The  values  of  a,  b^,  b2  and  b^  are  respectively  the  values 
of  the  intercept  and  regression  coefficients. 

In  this  regression  analysis,  above  average  and  below 
average  students  were  selected  from  the  total  student  group 
and  the  scores  of  these  combined  subgroups  were  entered  in 
the  analyses.     This  was  done  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
analysis  without  distorting  the  values  of  the  regression 
coefficients  that  would  have  been  estimated  from  the  total 
group.      (See  for  example,  Cramer  and  Appelbaum,   1978,  who 
note  that  if  a  model  holds  over  an  entire  range  of  predictor 
scores,  any  fixed  subset  of  those  predictor  scores  will 
yield  unbiased  estimates  of  the  regression  coefficients  for 
the  population.)     Hypothesis  I  was  tested  at  zhe  .35  level 
of  significance  while  hypothesis  II  was  testea  a-  alpha 
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level  .025.     A  more  conservative  alpha  level  was  used 
because  of  the  relatively  large  number  of  subtests  which 
were  highly  correlated.     These  analyses  were  computed  using 
the  PROC  GLM  subroutine  of  the  SAS  computer  program. 

Hypothesis  III.     Hypothesis  III  tested  for  a  statisti- 
cally significant  difference  in  the  proportion  of  above  and 
below  average  readers  who  attained  mastery  status  on  the 
Level  10  mastery  test.     A  chi-square  analysis  was  computed 
by  the  SAS  computer  program.     Hypothesis  III  was  tested  at 
alpha  level  .01. 

Item  Analyses 

Performance  of  above  average  and  below  average  readers 
was  compared  on  each  of  the  ninety-one  items  on  eight  sub- 
tests of  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test.     Item  p-values  and 
latent  trait  item  difficulties  using  the  one  parameter 
logistic  model  were  computed  separately  for  each  ability 
group  and  compared.     In  addition,  each  item  was  analyzed 
separately  by  ability  group  for  its  fit  to  the  latent  trait 
model.     All  item  analyses  were  computed  using  BICAL  (Mead, 
Wright  &  Bell,   1979)  . 

Review  of  Items 

A  structural  and  content  review  was,  r.ade  on  all  items 
which  misfit  the  latent  trait  model.     The  review  of 
structural  characteristics  included  iter,  fcrr.at  and  test 
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directions  affecting  item  responses.     The  content  review 
focused  on  linking  each  item  to  instructional  objectives  and 
activities . 

Results  of  data  analyses  are  presented  in  Chapter  four. 
A  discussion  of  these  results  and  of  the  item  review  is 
presented  in  Chapter  five. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Results  of  the  Analyses 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  performance  on  a  program-dependent 
mastery  test  in  reading  for  which  students  had  received 
instruction  and  the  linear  combination  of  the  variables  of 
overall  reading  ability,   school  assignment,  and  their 
interaction.     Data  were  analyzed  according  to  the  design 
outlined  in  Chapter  Three.     Descriptive  statistics,  the 
results  of  inferential  statistics,  and  summaries  of  the  item 
analyses  statistics  are  presented  in  this  chapter. 

Results  of  Descriptive  Statistics 
Table  5  presents  the  computed  means  and  standard  devia- 
tions of  the  MAT  percentile  ranks,  Ginn  Level  10  mastery 
test  scores  and  subtest  scores  for  the  total  sample,  above 
average  readers  and  below  average  readers.     The  standard 
deviations,  and  therefore  variances,  are  greater  for  the 
total  sample  than  for  the  above  average  readers  in  all  nine 
test  scores  presented.     This  is  nor  true  when  comparing  the 
total  sample  calculations  with  those  of  the  below  average 
readers.     In  this  comparison  the  rrandard  deviations  for  six 
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test  scores  are  greater  for  the  below  average  readers.  In 
all  nine  tests  presented,  the  computed  standard  deviations 
for  the  test  scores  of  the  below  average  readers  are  greater 
than  those  for  the  above  average  readers.     This  greater 
variation  indicates  that  among  below  average  readers  there 
was  greater  variability  on  the  mastery  test  scores  than  for 
above  average  readers  or  for  the  total  group. 

Table  6  presents  the  calculated  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  all  Ginn  Level  10  tests  by  school.     Mean  MAT 
percentile  ranks  for  the  nine  schools  ranged  from  50.82  to 
72.00,  indicating  considerable  spread  in  average  student 
ability  level.     Except  for  school  9  which  had  only  eight 
subjects,  the  standard  deviations  of  I-IAT  percentiles  ranged 
from  21  to  31  points.     Each  school  appeared  to  be  fairly 
heterogenous  in  terms  of  student  abilities  in  reading.  The 
mean  score  on  the  subtest  Comprehension  I  was  below  set 
criterion  for  all  schools  in  the  sample.     Seven  of  the  nine 
schools  observed  mean  scores  in  subtest  Decoding  IV  which 
fell  below  set  criterion.     School  7  did  not  reach  mastery 
criterion  on  five  of  the  nine  subtests. 

Correlations  between  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
percentile  ranks,  total  test  score  on  the  Ginn  Level  10 
mastery  test,  and  subtest  scores  on  the  eight  subtests  of 
the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test  were  computed  using  Pearson 
product  moment  correlations.     Each  of  the  above  correlations 
was  computed  for  three  data  sets:     the  total  sample   (n=409) , 
above  average  readers   (n=121) ,  and  below  average  readers 
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(n=65) .     Tables  7,  8,  and  9  present  the  results  of  these 
correlations.     Correlations  between  Ginn  test  scores  and  MAT 
percentile  ranks  were  also  computed  for  each  school  in  the 
sample . 

Numerous  correlations  were  significant  at  alpha  level 
.01.     Out  of  forty— five  possible  correlations,  thirty-two 
were  significant  in  the  total  sample  data  set.     Thus,  many 
of  the  GINN  subtests  are  significantly  related  to  each 
other,  and  to  total  score.     The  two  variables  with  the  most 
frequent  significant  correlations  were  total  score  and  MAT 
percentile  rank.     Twenty-three  correlations  were  significant 
for  the  above  average  readers.     Whereas  total  score  con- 
tinued to  be  a  variable  most  significantly  correlated  with 
the  other  nine  variables,  MAT  percentile  rank  was  replaced 
by  Comprehension  II   (inferential  comprehension)  and  Vocabu- 
lary II.     Finally,  eighteen  correlations  were  significant  in 
the  data  set  for  the  below  average  readers.     Here,  MAT 
percentile  rank  failed  to  correlate  significantly  with  any 
Ginn  total  or  subtest  scores  although  a  number  of  the  Ginn 
subtest  scores  were  highly  correlated  to  each  other. 

Table  10  presents  the  correlations  between  all  Ginn 
test  scores  and  MAT  percentile  ranks  by  school.     Three  nega- 
tive correlations  were  observed  although  none  of  these  was 
significant.     Two  of  the  negative  correlations  occurred  for 
the  same  school.     This  school  had  a  very  low  number  of 
observations;  this  could  have  caused  fluctuations  resulting 
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in  the  negative  correlations.     Thirty-three  of  the  eighty- 
one  possible  correlations  were  significant  at  alpha  level 
.01.     Of  the  nine  schools  in  the  sample,  eight  had 
significant  correlations  between  total  test  score  and  MAT 
percentile  ranks.     The  subtest  with  the  most  frequent 
significant  correlations  was  Comprehension  II  (inferential 
comprehension) . 

Findings  Related  to  the  Hypotheses 
Hypotheses  I  and  II  were  tested  with  multiple 
regression  using  the  following  linear  model: 

Y  =  a  +  b^X^  +  h^X^  +  h^X^X^ 

where  Y  is  the  dependent  variable; 

is  the  score  on  the  MAT: 

X2  is  school  assignment;  and 

X2X2  is  the  interaction  between 

school  assignment  and  score  on 
the  MAT. 

The  values  of  a,  b^  and  b^  are  respectively  the  values  of 
the  intercept  and  regression  coefficients. 

The  linear  model  was  used  repeatedly  for  the  Ginn  total 
score  and  subtest  scores  in  accordance  with  Hypothesis  I  and 
II  using  only  the  restricted  sample  ccrriprised  of  the  above 
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average  and  below  average  readers.     All  analyses  for 
Hypotheses  I  and  II  were  computed  using  the  PROC  GLM 
subroutine  of  the  SAS  computer  program.     Type  I  sums  of 
squares  were  used  for  a  hierarchical  interpretation  of  the 
effects  of  the  model.     The  results  presented  in  Tables  11 
and  12  are  the  results  of  testing  this  multiple  regression 
model  using  only  this  restricted  sample. 

By  using  this  model,  the  data  can  be  interpreted  in 
three  ways.     First,  is  performance  on  the  mastery  test 
significantly  related  to  overall  reading  ability?  Second, 
is  performance  on  the  mastery  test  significantly  affected  by 
school  after  controlling  for  differences  in  overall  reading 
ability?    And  third,   is  performance  on  the  mastery  test 
significantly  affected  by  the  interaction  of  school 
assignment  and  overall  reading  ability? 

Hypothesis  I 

Hypothesis  I  was  tested  to  determine  if  there  was  a 
significant  relationship  between  scores  achieved  on  the  Ginn 
Level  10  mastery  test   (total  score)   and  overall  reading 
ability,  school  assignment,  and  their  interaction.  The 
hypothesis  was  tested  at  the  .01  level  of  significance. 

The  overall  linear  model  produced  an  F  statistic  of 

10.07,  p  =  .0001.     The  percent  of  variance  accounted  for  was 
2 

R    =  .504.     The  interaction  and  school  assignment  effects 
did  not  contribute  significantly  to  variance  in  the  depen- 
dent variable.     Overall  reading  ability  was  significant 
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(F  =  157.33;  p  =  .0001).     The  researcher  concluded  only  the 
variable  of  overall  reading  ability  was  significantly 
related  to  scores  achieved  on  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  tests 
at  the  total  test  level.     Table  11  suiimiarizes  the  results  of 
testing  Hypothesis  I. 

Hypothesis  II 

Hypothesis  II  tested  for  a  significant  relationship 
between  scores  achieved  on  the  eight  subtests  of  the  Ginn 
Level  10  mastery  test  and  overall  reading  ability,  school 
assignment  and  the  interaction  of  these  two  variables. 
Hypothesis  II  was  tested  at  the  .025  level  of  significance. 
Results  of  this  hypothesis  were  presented  in  Table  12. 


Table  11 

Results  of  Regression  Analysis  for  Hypothesis  I  Examining 
the  Relationship  of  MAT  Percentile  Rank,   School  Assignment, 
and  Their  Interaction  to  Performance  on  the 
Ginn  Level  10  Mastery  Test   (n=186) . 


Overall  Test  of  Model  Tests  for  Components  in  Model 

2  Sums  of 

R  F  p  Variable     Squares      df  F  p 


.504     10.07     .0001*         MAT  7285.43         1     157.33  .0001* 


School         288.38         8  .78  .6222 

Inter.         351.21        8  .95  .4786 


*Indicates  significance  at  alpha  level  .05. 
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Of  the  eight  subtests  tested  in  Hypothesis  II,  one 
had  a  significant  interaction.     This  was  the  subtest  of 
Decoding  I.     Decoding  I  tested  the  ability  to  decode  four 
and  five  syllable  words.     This  significant  interaction 
indicates  that  performance  on  this  subtest  is  differentially 
affected  by  school  membership  for  certain  levels  of  overall 
reading  ability.     To  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  inter- 
action, regression  coefficients  were  used  to  plot  perfor- 
mance by  MAT  levels  within  each  of  the  nine  elementary 
schools  in  the  sample.     Figure  1  graphs  this  relationship 
and  is  presented  in  Chapter  Five. 

The  variable  of  school  assignment  related  significantly 
to  performance  on  one  subtest.  Vocabulary  I.     For  this 
subtest,  the  school  to  which  students  were  assigned  was  a 
significant  factor  in  performance  on  the  test. 

The  variable  of  overall  reading  ability  was  signifi- 
cantly related  to  performance  on  all  eight  subtests.  The 
2 

R    values  ranged  from  .20  to  .41. 

Hypothesis  III 

Hypothesis  III  was  tested  to  determine  if  there  was  a 
significant  difference  in  the  proportion  of  students 
identified  as  above  average  and  below  average  readers  who 
took  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test  and  achieved  mastery 
status.     Alpha  level  .01  was  used. 

A  chi-square  analysis  was  used  to  test  hypothesis  III, 
Mastery  status  was  divided  into  master /non-master  of  Ginn 
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Level  10.     Mastery  status  was  determined  by  applying  the 
Ginn  criterion  of  answering  correctly  80  percent  or  more  of 
the  ninety-one  items  attempted.     By  using  this  criterion, 
all  students  achieving  a  score  of  seventy-two  or  below  were 
considered  non-masters.     Scores  of  seventy-three  or  above 
were  classified  as  masters. 

The  computed  chi-square  statistic  equaled  59.00, 
p  =  .0001.     Since  the  probability  of  obtaining  the  computed 
statistic  was  less  than  the  .01  level  set  as  criterion  for 
statistical  significance,  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
There  is  a  statistically  significant  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  above  average  and  below  average  readers  who 
achieve  mastery  status  on  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  proportional  difference  favors 
the  above  average  readers.     Table  13  summarizes  the  results 
of  this  analysis. 

Item  Analysis 

Three  item  parameters  were  used  to  compare  performance 
of  above  average  and  below  average  readers  on  the  ninety-one 
individual  items  on  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test:  item 
p-values   (the  proportion  answering  the  item  correctly) , 
latent-trait  difficulty  indices,  and  goodness-of -f it  to  the 
one  parameter  logistic  item  response  model.     These  item 
parameters  were  estimated  separately  for  the  subgroups  of 
above  average  and  below  average  readers  using  the  BICAL 
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Table  13 

Results  of  Hypothesis  III:     Chi-Square  Analysis  of 
Proportions  of  Above  Average  Readers  and  Below  Average 
Readers  who  Achieve  Mastery  of  Ginn  Level  10 


Ginn  Level  10  Mastery  Status 


Master  Non-Master 


Above  Average  60%  5% 

Readers  (n=lll)  (n=10) 


Ability 
Groups 


Below  Average  13.5%  21.5% 

Readers  (n=25)  (n=39) 


Computed        =  59.64,  p  =  .0001 


x2* 

1,    .01  =  6.35 
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computer  program  (Mead,  Wright,  and  Bell,   1979) .     Table  14 
contains  these  results. 

Item  p-Values 

Across  all  subtests  the  p-values  for  items  on  the  Ginn 
Level  10  mastery  test  ranged  from  a  low  of  .46  to  a  high  of 
1.00  for  students  in  the  above  average  reader  group.  This 
indicates  the  most  difficult  item  was  passed  by  46  percent 
of  this  ability  group  whereas  the  easiest  item  was  passed  by 
100  percent  of  this  group.     Seventy-three  of  the  ninety-one 
items  had  p-values  of  .80  or  higher.     Therefore  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  above  average  readers  correctly  answered 
80  percent  of  the  items. 

The  item  difficulties  were  very  different  for  the  below 
average  readers.     The  p-values  of  items  for  this  group  of 
students  ranged  from  a  low  of  .33  to  a  high  of  1.00.  Only 
thirty-three  of  the  ninety-one  items  had  p-values  of  .80  or 
higher. 

With  the  exception  of  four  items,  the  p-values  of  items 
for  the  above  average  readers  were  all  higher  than  those  of 
the  below  average  readers.     Of  the  four  items,  two  had 
values  which  were  equal  for  these  groups  and  two  had 
p-values  which  were  higher  for  the  below  average  readers. 

Table  15  presents  the  range  of  p-values  by  subtest  for 
the  above  average  and  below  average  readers.     This  table 
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also  presents  the  median  p-value  for  each  subtest,  for  each 
subgroup. 

Fit  to  the  One  Parameter  Logistic  Model 

As  a  further  exploratory  procedure  to  provide  insight 
into  the  particular  items  in  which  above  average  and  below 
average  readers  differed,  results  of  an  item  analysis  based 
on  the  RASCH  one  parameter  logistic  model  were  examined. 
The  statistic  chosen  for  examination  was  the  goodness-of-f it 
test  which  is  used  to  identify  items  which  display  a  signi- 
ficant degree  of  misfit  to  the  model.     A  separate  item 
analysis  was  run  for  the  above  average  and  below  average 
readers.     If  the  goodness-of-f it  statistic  exceeded  2.00, 
the  item  was  identified  as  a  misfit.     Results  were  reported 
in  Table  14.     For  the  above  average  reader  group,   four  items 
were  found  which  failed  to  meet  the  goodness-of-f it  cri- 
terion.    For  the  below  average  readers,  ten  items  failed  to 
fit  the  model.     Results  of  this  analysis  do  not  provide  a 
basis  for  concluding  that  the  items  on  the  mastery  test 
appear  to  measure  different  traits  for  high  and  low  ability 
students . 

Latent-Trait  Difficulty  Indices 

The  difficult  indices  calculated  for  each  item  by 
subgroup  membership  are  presented  in  Table  14.     A  latent- 
trait  difficulty  index  uses  a  transformed  distribution  of 
scores  along  a  continuum.     The  computed  index  fcr  each  item 
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represents  the  point  on  this  continuum  where  the  probability 
exists  that  5  0  percent  of  the  examinees  would  answer  the 
item  correctly.     Therefore,  a  negative  index  represents  a 
lower  difficulty  level;  positive  indices  represent  more 
difficult  items  since  the  probability  of  answering  these 
items  correctly  requires  greater  amounts  of  the  latent 
trait.     Although  it  might  seem  that  above  average  and  below 
average  readers  would  tend  to  have  differences  in  their  item 
difficulties,  if  the  test  is  measuring  the  same  trait  for 
all  students  these  difficulty  indices  which  are  generated  by 
the  latent-trait  model  should  be  closely  associated.  In 
fact,   if  all  items  are  perfect  fits  to  the  model  and  measure 
the  same  trait  for  both  groups,  the  latent-trait  difficulty 
estimates  for  the  two  subgroups  should  differ  only  by  a 
constant  amount.     Thus  the  estimated  difficulty  indices  for 
the  above  average  readers  would  be  a  simple  linear  transfor- 
mation of  the  difficulty  estimates  for  the  below  average 
readers . 

In  this  study,  once  the  difficulty  indices  were 
calculated  for  each  group,  the  researcher  correlated  the 
item  indices  for  the  total  test   (n=91)  and  again  for  the 
total  test  minus  the  fourteen  items  which  misfit  the  latent- 
trait  model   (n=77) .     The  correlation  of  item  indices  for  all 
ninety-one  items  was  .735  and  for  the  seventy-seven  items 
was  .744.     Although  there  are  no  standard  guidelines  for 
interpreting  these  correlations  these  results  are  probably 
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too  high  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that  these  items  measure 
different  traits  for  these  two  subgroups. 

Summary  of  Results 
In  summary,   findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  per- 
formance on  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test  is  significantly 
related  to  overall  reading  ability.     This  conclusion  is 
supported  at  the  total  test  level   (Hypothesis  I) ,  subtest 
level   (Hypothesis  II) ,  and  through  item  analyses.  In 
addition,  above  average  and  below  average  readers  differ 
significantly  in  the  proportion  of  examinees  who  achieve 
mastery  level  on  level  10.     Evidence  exists   (Hypothesis  II) 
that  the  relationship  between  overall  ability  and  perfor- 
mance on  this  mastery  test  can  be  affected  by  school  assign- 
ment.    This  interaction  suggests  that  this  variable  may 
change  the  relationship  between  aptitude  and  achievement  for 
this  program-dependent  mastery  test.     Factors  within  the 
variable  of  school  assignment  which  may  be  the  cause  of  this 
interaction  can  only  be  speculated.     A  discussion  of  these 
results  is  presented  in  Chapter  Five. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
DISCUSSION,   CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  to 
what  extent  pupil  performance  on  a  program-dependent  mastery 
test  is  determined  by  their  overall  reading  ability,  school 
assignment,  and  the  interaction  of  these  two  variables.  The 
amount  of  instruction  each  child  received  varied  and 
depended  upon  the  individual  needs  of  the  child.     The  prob- 
lem which  prompted  this  study  was  the  untested  assumption  in 
mastery  learning  programs  of  instruction  that  varied  amounts 
of  instruction,   if  given  at  each  student's  developmental 
level,  will  be  a  sufficient  intervention  for  students  with 
lower  aptitudes. 

Three  hypotheses  were  tested  in  this  study.  The 
results  of  these  analyses  were  presented  in  Chapter  Four. 
This  chapter  will  present  a  discussion  of  the  results, 
conclusions  about  the  problem  under  study,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  future  research  and  pedagogical  practice. 

Discussion  of  Descriptive  Analysis 
Pearson  product  moment  correlations  were  computed 
between  ten  variables  for  the  total  sample   (n=409) ,   for  the 
above  average  readers   {n=121)   and  for  the  below  average 
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readers   (n=65) .     These  results  are  presented  in  Tables 
7,   8,  and  9. 

For  the  total  sample,  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
percentile  ranks  were  significantly  correlated  with  the 
total  test  score  and  all  subtest  scores  of  the  mastery  test 
examined  in  this  study.     The  high  frequency  as  well  as 
strength  of  these  correlations  suggests  that  within  this 
sample  population,  higher  scores  on  the  mastery  test  were 
associated  with  greater  reading  ability.     This  frequency  of 
significant  correlations  with  the  MAT  percentile  ranks  was 
not  true  for  the  two  subgroups  of  above  average  and  below 
average  readers.     The  lack  of  correlations  for  these  groups 
may  be  due  to  the  restricted  range  of  scores  in  each 
subgroup. 

Although  two  of  the  eight  subtest  scores  were  not 
significantly  correlated  with  total  score  for  the  total 
sample,  all  eight  subtests  were  significantly  correlated 
with  the  total  score  for  the  above  average  and  below  average 
readers.     Comprehension  II   (inferential  comprehension)  and 
Vocabulary  II   (context)  were  the  two  subtests  most  fre- 
quently correlated  with  the  others  at  levels  of  significance 
(alpha  .01).     These  correlations  suggest  that  all  subtests 
and  items  in  this  mastery  test,  regardless  of  the  intended 
skill  to  be  tested,  may  depend  upon  contextual  reading 
abilities  as  well  as  the  ability  to  make  inferences.  That 
is,  the  overall  ability  to  infer  and  read  contcxtually  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  otner  reading  tasks  well.  ■ 
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Pearson  product  moment  correlations  were  computed 
between  MAT  percentile  ranks  and  each  Ginn  test  score  for 
each  school  in  the  sample   (see  Table  10).     For  school  3,  all 
subtests  were  significantly  correlated  with  MAT  percentile 
rank.     This  result  suggests  that  at  this  school,  overall 
reading  ability  was  a  strong  determinant  of  performance  on 
all  Ginn  Level  10  subtests.     The  subtest  of  Comprehension  II 
was  significantly  correlated  with  MAT  percentile  ranks  for 
five  schools  in  the  sample  and  was  the  subtest  which 
correlated  the  most  frequently  at  significant  levels. 

One  school  in  the  sample,   school  4,  had  only  one 
subtest  that  correlated  significantly  with  MAT  percentile 
rank.     This  result  suggests  that  overall  ability  levels 
within  this  school  were  not  strong  determinants  of  perfor- 
mance on  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test.     Factors  other  than 
reading  ability  account  for  reading  performance  in  school  4; 
these  other  factors  may  be  reducing  the  dependence  upon 
reading  ability  to  perform  well  on  the  program-dependent 
mastery  test. 

Table  5  presents  means  and  standard  deviations  for  all 
nine  tests,   for  all  three  samples.     The  standard  deviations 
for  these  three  groups  should  be  noted.     The  largest  stan- 
dard deviations  should  be  expected  from  the  total  sample 
because  it  is  larger  and  more  heterogenous  and  smaller 
standard  deviations  should  be  expected  for  the  more 
homogenous  samples  of  above  average  and  below  average 
readers.     This  expectation  was  true  when  ccT.paring  the 
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standard  deviations  of  the  above  average  readers  with  those 
of  the  total  sample.     The  standard  deviation  for  each  test 
for  the  above  average  readers  is  smaller  than  the  deviations 
for  the  total  sample.     This  reduction  in  variance  did  not 
occur  consistently  for  the  below  average  readers.  The 
standard  deviations  for  the  below  average  readers  were 
always  larger  than  those  of  the  above  average  readers  and 
larger  in  six  of  nine  scores  than  the  total  sample. 
Although  this  sample  was  smaller,  and  spanned  a  smaller 
range  of  scores,  a  much  greater  variance  in  scores  was 
observed.     This  greater  variance  may  be  the  result  of  the 
occurrence  that  some  below  average  readers  are  attaining 
mastery  scores  even  though  many  are  not.     That  is,  the  below 
average  readers  are  not  consistently,  as  a  group,  failing  or 
succeeding  on  any  one  subtest  or  on  the  total  test. 

Tables  16  helps  to  interpret  the  importance  of  the 
means  attained  by  ability  groups  on  each  subtest  and  on  the 
total  test.     The  means  on  a  program-dependent  mastery  test 
become  very  important  when  compared  to  the  criterion  set  as 
mastery  for  each  test.     Since  a  program-dependent  test  does 
not  show  general  levels  of  ability  but  instead  are  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  mastery  of  a  specific  skill,  the  means 
achieved  by  a  group  indicate  whether  that  group,  as  a  whole, 
has  attained  mastery  of  the  required  skills.     Table  16  lists 
the  score  set  as  criterion  for  each  test.     The  criterion 
used  for  each  test  is  the  criterion  suggested  by  Ginn  and 
Company  for  this  test  and  is  based  on  an  8  0  percent  mastery 
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rate.     The  table  then  compares  these  set  criteria  to  the 
means  attained  by  the  total  sample,  the  above  average 
readers  and  the  below  average  readers. 

The  most  important  observation  in  Table  16  is  that  no 
group  attained  mastery  level  means  on  every  subtest.  The 
total  group  did  not  attain  mastery  level  means  on  three  of 
the  tests,  the  above  average  readers  missed  criterion  on  one 
test,  and  the  below  average  readers  missed  mastery  criterion 
on  each  of  seven  tests.     No  group  attained  a  mastery  level 
mean  for  the  subtest  of  Literal  Comprehension.  These 
results  tend  to  support  Walmsley's  argument   (1979)   that  poor 
readers  are  expected  to  perform  better  than  good  readers 
actually  do  perform. 

Table  6  presented  the  means  and  standard  deviations  on 
all  tests  by  school.     Again,  no  mean  achieved  by  schools  on 
the  subtest  of  Literal  Comprehension  met  the  set  criterion. 
The  set  criterion  was  not  met  for  Decoding  II  by  students  in 
seven  of  the  nine  schools  in  the  sample.     Students  in  one 
school  did  not  achieve  a  mean  on  the  total  score  which  met 
the  set  criterion. 

The  difficulty  that  students  in  all  groups  and  all 
schools  had  on  the  subtest  of  Literal  Comprehension  suggests 
either  the  entire  sample  was  not  well  prepared  for  the 
objectives  tested  in  this  subtest,  the  test  items  did  not 
accurately  test  the  objectives  for  which  the  students  had 
prepared,  or  these  objectives  are  too  difficult  for  this 
population  to  achieve.     Since  the  above  average  readers,  and 
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the  majority, of  school  means  exceeded  mastery  criteria  on 
other  subtests  it  seems  unlikely  that  students  were  not 
prepared  on  this  material.     Thus  it  would  seem  that  the 
subtest  of  Literal  Comprehension  may  not  be  accurately 
testing  the  objectives  being  taught  or  these  objectives  are 
not  appropriate.     Further  research  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
which  of  these  hypotheses  is  correct. 

The  below  average  readers  attained  means  which  reached 
mastery  criterion  on  only  two  subtests,  both  vocabulary. 
For  the  other  seven  tests,  the  group  mean  did  not  reach 
criterion.     Therefore,   for  this  sample  of  below  average 
readers,  the  relationship  between  overall  reading  ability, 
as  measured  by  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  and  final 
performance  in  the  competency-based  reading  program,  as 
measured  by  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test  was  not  dimin- 
ished.    Rather,   students  with  below  average  reading  abili- 
ties tended  to  score  low  and  not  achieve  mastery  levels  on 
most  areas  of  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test,  despite  having 
progressed  through  the  instructional  program. 


Summary 

Results  of  descriptive  analyses  support  two  main 
conclusions.     For  this  sample  of  students,  general  reading 
ability  was  strongly  correlated  to  mastery  of  Ginn 
Level  10  objectives.     Students  with  less  reading  ability  had 
difficulty  reaching  mastery  criteria  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  instruction. 
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A  second  conclusion  based  on  these  results  is  that 
either  the  subtest  of  Literal  Comprehension  or  the  objec- 
tives upon  which  it  is  based  is  not  appropriate.     No  group, 
regardless  of  ability  level  or  school  assignment,  achieved  a 
mean  score  which  met  the  criterion. 

Discussion  of  Inferential  Analyses 

Hypotheses  I  and  II 

Hypotheses  I  and  II  were  tested  using  a  multiple 
regression  linear  model.     Significant  relationships  were 
hypothesized  to  exist  between  scores  achieved  on  the  Ginn 
Level  10  mastery  test   (and  subtests)   and  overall  reading 
ability,  school  assignment,  and  their  interaction.  The 
subsamples  of  above  and  below  average  readers  were  used  in 
this  analysis. 

The  relationship  between  performance  on  the  Ginn 
Level  10  mastery  test  and  overall  reading  ability  was 
significant  at  the  total  test  level  and  for  all  the  eight 
subtests.     The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  for  both 
Hypotheses  I  and  II.     The  researcher  concluded  that  the 
relationship  between  overall  reading  ability  and  performance 
on  the  Ginn  Level  10  mastery  test  is  significant  and  overall 
reading  ability  xs  a  significant  predictor  of  performance  on 
this  program-dependent  mastery  test. 

The  variable  of  school  assignment  was  not  a  significant 
predictor  of  performance  on  this  mastery  test  at  the  total 
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test  level.     School  assignment  was  a  significant  predictor, 
in  addition  to  the  variance  accounted  for  by  overall  abi- 
lity, to  performance  on  one  subtest,  Vocabulary  I.  This 
result  suggests  that  faculty  at  certain  schools  may  have 
developed  alternative  strategies  for  teaching  vocabulary 
(word  meanings) .     Performance  on  this  subtest  may  also  be 
affected  by  contextual  variables  which  would  help  to  develop 
vocabulary  in  students. 

The  test  for  an  interaction  between  school  assignment 
and  overall  ability  was  significant  for  one  subtest. 
Decoding  I.     This  interaction  was  significant  in  addition  to 
the  variance  accounted  for  by  school  assignment  and  overall 
ability.     This  interaction  indicates  that  performance  on 
this  subtest  was  differentially  affected  by  school  member- 
ship for  certain  levels  of  overall  ability. 

To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  interaction,  the  regres- 
sion coefficients  for  each  school  were  calculated  and  the 
regression  lines,  by  school,  were  graphed.     This  graph  is 
presented  in  Figure  1.     Criterion  score  to  pass  this  subtest 
was  four.     Two  schools   (school  2  and  school  9)  observed 
scores  where  students  with  even  lowest  levels  of  overall 
ability  were  above  this  criterion.     In  these  schools,  the 
difference  in  observed  scores  between  lower  levels  and 
higher  levels  of  ability  was  minimal.     Overall  ability  was 
probably  not  a  significant  predictor  for  performance  on  this 
subtest  within  these  schools.     In  addition,  below  average 
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and  above  average  readers  in  schools  9,  2,  5,  and  1  not  only 
had  similar  levels  of  achievement  but  their  achievement  was 
uniformly  high.     These  results  may  indicate  that  for  certain 
skills  at  least,  the  usual  observed  relationship  between 
overall  ability  and  performance  can  be  minimized  and  that 
some  instructional  practice  in  these  schools  has  been  effec- 
tive in  reducing  the  gap  in  performance  between  above  aver- 
age and  below  average  readers.     In  contrast,   in  schools  3, 
4,  6,  7,  and  8,  lower  levels  of  performance  were  observed, 
particularly  for  below  average  students  and  the  visibly 
steeper  slopes  depict  a  positive  relationship  between  over- 
all ability  and  performance  on  the  mastery  test.  Further 
research  is  needed  to  ascertain  what  factors  within  schools 
are  effective  in  minimizing  this  relationship. 

Hypothesis  III 

Hypothesis  III  tested  for  a  significant  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  above  average  and  below  average  readers 
who  attained  mastery  level  status  on  the  Ginn  Level  10 
mastery  test.     The  results  of  this  analysis  indicate  that 
for  this  population  a  significantly  higher  proportion  of 
above  average  readers  attained  mastery  of  Ginn  Level  10. 
Ninety-two  percent  of  the  above  average  readers  achieved 
mastery  while  only  38  percent  of  the  below  average  readers 
attained  mastery. 
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The  result  of  Hypothesis  III  is  crucial  to  the  central 
question  of  this  study.     Attaining  a  mastery  level  criterion 
is  the  objective  of  a  mastery  learning  model.     The  results 
of  the  analysis  of  hypothesis  III  prove  that  the  below 
average  readers  in  this  population  do  not  attain  mastery  as 
frequently  regardless  of  the  differential  time  they  are 
given  instruction. 

Discussion  of  Item  Analyses 

Performance  on  each  of  the  ninety-one  items  on  the  Ginn 
Level  10  mastery  test  was  compared  for  above  average  and 
below  average  readers.     Comparisons  were  made  for  three  item 
parameters:     item  p-values,   latent  trait  difficulty  indices, 
and  goodness-of-f it  to  the  one  parameter  logistic  model. 
The  results  of  these  computations  were  presented  in 
Table  14. 

Item  p-Values 

The  results  of  the  item  p-value  analyses  indicate  that 
as  a  group  the  below  average  readers  experienced  greater 
difficulty  on  a  majority  of  the  items  on  the  Ginn  Level  10 
mastery  test.     In  addition,  this  group  had  a  greater  range 
of  item  difficulties.     Only  33  percent  of  the  items  were 
passed  by  80  percent  of  the  below  average  readers  compared 
to  80  percent  of  the  items  passed  at  this  level  by  above 
average  readers.     Since  mastery  criteria  are  set  at  80  per- 
cent, this  observation  is  important.     Haladyna  and  Roid 
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(1981a)  argued  that  criterion-referenced  tests  could  be  more 
accurate  if  item  difficulties  were  matched  to  ability  levels 
of  students  being  tested.     For  this  population  of  students, 
the  item  difficulties  seemed  to  match  the  ability  levels  of 
the  above  average  readers.     The  difficulties  did  not  match 
the  ability  levels  of  the  below  average  readers. 

Latent  Trait  Difficulty  Indices 

The  item  difficulties  computed  for  the  above  average 
and  below  average  readers  by  the  latent  trait  model  would  be 
expected  to  differ.     However,  the  difference  in  difficulty 
between  these  groups  should  remain  relatively  constant  if 
the  item  is  testing  the  same  trait  for  each  group  of  stu- 
dents.    The  item  difficulties  were  correlated  twice:  once 
for  the  total  sample  of  items   (n=91)   and  again  for  this 
sample  minus  items  which  misfit  the  model   (n=77) . 

The  correlations  between  all  items  were  significant  at 
alpha  level  .01.     The  correlation  equaled  .735.     When  items 
which  misfit  the  latent  trait  model  were  dropped  the  corre- 
lation increased  slightly  to  .744.     This  correlation 
suggests  that  relative  item  difficulties  remained  fairly 
consistent  between  the  above  average  and  below  average 
readers.     There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  different 
traits  are  being  measured  for  these  two  groups.  However, 
this  evidence  does  not  prove  the  trait  being  measured  is 
only  that  which  has  been  taught  through  Ginn  Level  10 
instruction. 
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Fit  to  the  One  Parameter  Logistic  Model 

Of  the  ninety-one  items  used  on  the  Ginn  Level  10 
mastery  test,  fourteen  items  significantly  misfit  the  one 
parameter  logistic  model  according  to  Wright's  (1977) 
criterion  for  significance.     An  item  misfitting  the  model  is 
not  measuring  the  trait  being  tested  in  the  same  way  for  all 
students  in  the  group.     Of  the  fourteen  items  misfitting  the 
model,  ten  items  misfit  the  model  generated  for  the  below 
average  readers  and  four  items  misfit  the  model  generated 
for  the  above  average  readers.     This  result  suggests  that 
particular  items,  and  possible  particular  subtests  are 
measuring  separate  traits. 

The  fourteen  items  which  did  not  fit  the  one  parameter 
model  were  reviewed.     A  structural  review  focused  on  item 
format  and  test  directions.     A  content  review  focused  on  the 
instructional  objectives  to  which  each  item  was  keyed. 
Table  17  presents  all  item  statistics  which  were  calculated 
for  these  fourteen  items  along  with  a  description  of  the 
skill  each  tested.     Of  these  fourteen  items,  eleven  tested 
comprehension  skills.     Three  of  these  tested  literal  compre- 
hension and  eight  tested  inferential  comprehension  skills. 
These  results  indicate  that  about  one  third  of  the  total 
questions  on  comprehension  were  in  some  way  inadequately 
testing  the  skill  desired  for  at  least  part  of  the  student 
group  being  tested. 
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Structural  Review  of  Items 

Of  the  eleven  misfitting  comprehension  items,  five  had 
formats  which  differed  from  the  majority  of  items  on  the 
test.     For  two  items,  students  were  asked  to  circle  more 
than  one  answer  (two  answers  for  one,  three  for  the  other) 
although  the  item  was  still  dichotomously  scored.     For  two 
other  items,  students  were  asked  to  read  an  underlined 
statement,  then  infer  an  answer  to  a  question  based  on  that 
statement.     The  fifth  item  with  a  variation  in  format  first 
asked  students  to  separate  certain  paragraphs  from  the  total 
story,  then  pick  an  answer  based  only  on  their  interpreta- 
tion of  those  paragraphs.     These  variations  in  format  were 
mixed  throughout  the  entire  set  of  questions. 

Test  directions  for  all  misfitting  comprehension  items 
were  student  read.     Once  the  test  administrator  gave  overall 
instructions  to  begin  the  test,  each  student  was  expected  to 
read  each  question  individually,   interpret  the  question,  and 
find  the  correct  answer  (s). 

Content  Review  of  Items 

Six  of  the  misfitting  comprehension  items  did  not  have 
irregular  formats.     Three  of  these  tested  the  skill  of 
selecting  the  main  idea  of  a  passage.     On  this  mastery  test, 
eight  items  were  keyed  to  this  skill.     Therefore,  almost  one 
third  of  the  items  testing  this  skill  misfit  the  one  para- 
meter logistic  model  and  may  be  inaccurately  testing  this 
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skill.     Three  other  items  tested  the  inferential  skill  of 
predicting  outcomes.     These  items  represented  three-fourths 
of  the  items  keyed  to  this  objective.     These  results  suggest 
either  that  these  skills  may  not  be  adequately  developed  and 
taught  or  that  they  are  not  being  accurately  tested.  For 
below  average  readers,  these  inferential  skills  may  require 
a  knowledge  base  not  yet  developed  to  the  abstract  level 
required  on  this  test. 

The  three  decoding  items  misfitting  the  model  may  be  due 
to  student  deficits  in  vocabulary  or  contextual  reading  more 
than  to  inability  to  decode.     Two  tasks  were  required  to 
correctly  answer  each  question.     First  the  student  had  to 
correctly  decode  each  foil.     Then  the  student  had  to  choose 
an  answer  which  fit  the  sentence  context.     The  p-values  for 
these  items  were  lower  than  the  other  items  in  these  sub- 
tests.    Students  may  have  been  decoding  properly,  however 
they  may  not  have  understood  the  word  meaning. 

Conclusions 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  to  what  extent 
pupil  performance  on  a  program-dependent  mastery  test  is 
determined  by  overall  reading  ability,  school  assignment  and 
their  interaction.     The  results  of  the  analyses  show  that 
overall  reading  ability  was  significantly  related  to  perfor- 
mance on  the  program-dependent  mastery  test  and  eight  sub- 
tests at  the  .05  level  of  significance.     School  assignment 
was  related  signiricantly   (.01  alpha  level)   to  performance 
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on  the  mastery  test  for  one  subtest;  one  interaction  was 
significant  at  alpha  level  .025.     The  proportion  of  above 
average  readers  attaining  mastery  criterion  was  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  proportion  of  below  average  readers 
at  alpha  level  .01. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  the  researcher 
concludes  that  for  this  population  and  this  mastery  test, 
the  average  performance  of  below  average  readers  was  signi- 
ficantly lower  than  the  performance  of  readers  with  above 
average  ability.     Below  average  readers  had  greater  diffi- 
culty at  the  total  test  level,  subtest  level  and  item  level 
than  the  above  average  readers.     In  addition  below  average 
readers  had  greater  difficulty  than  above  average  readers  in 
reaching  the  mastery  criteria  set  for  passing  the  total  test 
and  most  subtests. 

The  results  of  this  study  could  be  caused  by  numerous 
factors.     First,  a  possibility  exists  that  the  mastery  model 
of  instruction  is  not  being  practiced  by  all  teachers  in  all 
schools.     For  this  sample  however,  the  researcher  is  certain 
the  six  components  are  present  in  each  school  and  being 
monitored  by  specialized  personnel.     Second,  all  components 
within  this  competency-based  reading  program  may  not  be 
adequate.     If  so,   feedback  to  teachers  from  each  of  these 
components  may  be  inaccurate  causing  planning  for  students 
to  be  improper.     Third,  the  test  may  not  be  measuring  all 
skills  accurately.     The  item  analyses  indicate  some  item 
deficiencies  Tiay  exist  on  this  mastery  test.     And  fourth. 
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the  possibility  exists  that  differential  time  in  treatment, 
although  important,  may  not  be  sufficient  for  helping  below 
average  readers  attain  mastery  of  any  reading  level.  Dif- 
ferential teaching  methods,  materials,  and  possibly  a 
differential  ordering  of  objectives  may  be  necessary  for 
helping  students  with  lower  aptitudes  in  reading.  The 
interaction  noted  in  hypothesis  II  suggests  that  some 
interventions  for  this  group  did  work  in  a  few  schools.  A 
need  still  exists  to  ascertain  what  types  of  interventions 
worked. 

Recommendations 

Implications  for  Pedagogical  Practice 

1 .  Competency-based  learning  programs  can  be  used  with 
confidence  only  when  evidence  is  available  that  all 
components  have  been  evaluated. 

2.  When  reviewing  a  competency-based  program,  district 
level  departments  of  evaluation  should  be  included  on  a 
review  team  to  help  ascertain  if  the  program  and  tests, 
have  been  properly  validated.     If  they  have  not,  the 
program  should  not  be  used. 

3.  Schools  should  not  depend  on  testing  alone  to  make 
decisions  about  student  achievement. 

4.  Teachers  cannot  depend  upon  a  basic  program  even  if 
competency-based,  to  meet  the  instructional  needs  of 
students  below  average  in  ability. 
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5.    When  using  a  competency-based  system  of  instruction, 
equal  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  each  of  the  six 
components . 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

1.  Research  is  needed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
changes  in  item  format  affect  test  results  for  elemen- 
tary students. 

2.  Research  is  needed  on  test  administration  practices  for 
criterion-referenced  tests  at  elementary  level. 

3.  Research  is  needed  to  establish  guidelines  for  evalu- 
ating all  the  components  of  a  competency-based  program. 

4.  Research  is  needed  to  ascertain  what  variables  may  be 
causing  the  interaction  between  overall  reading  ability 
and  school  assignment.     These  variables  should  be 
classified  into  contextual,  teacher-related,  objectives- 
related  or  materials-related  and  later  experimentally 
researched. 
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